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Full many a Gem of purest Ray serene, 

The dark unfathom’d Caves of Ocean hear: 
Full many a Flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its Sweetness on the desart Air. 


Gray’s Elegy 
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I desire the courteous Reader to accept at present of these for Sample, to shew him that 
on these rough, barren and cold Mountains, there yet grow some Plants, 
for the Nourishment both of Man and Beast. 

Frederick Martens, The Voyage into Spitzbergen and Greenland 


Be rather the Mungo Park, the Lewis and Clark and Frobisher, of your own streams and oceans; explore your own higher latitudes. 


Henry David Thoreau, Walden 
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The need for a single treatment of all the vascular plants reaching truly arctic regions has long been evident. 


Thus begins Circumpolar Arctic Horn, Nicholas Polunin’s classic survey of the plants of the arctic, 
which summarizes a lifetime of fieldwork and study. In the late fall of 2008 I began to wonder 
about the less evident need for a guide to the arctic plants growing spontaneously in New York 
City. Earlier that year, spurred on by my reading of the great Swedish naturalist Carl Linnaeus, I 
had made a plant press and started to collect and identify whatever I could find in flower. I was 
completely captivated by it through that summer and fall. As winter approached and there were no 
more plants to collect, my thoughts naturally turned to the arctic and the search for the Northwest 
Passage and the accounts of early scientific travelers looking for new species. Though I had long 
been fascinated by the arctic, I had no immediate plans to go there, and devised instead a form of 
mental travel. In the spirit of Robert Burton's famous declaration in The Anatomy of hAelancholy 
(1621) - T never travelled but in map and card" - 1 embarked on a project of discovering the arctic 
by staying close to home and paying particular attention to the libraries and land around me, 
searching for whatever arctic plants I could find there. This territory is what I came to call the near 
arctic, the arctic that is close to hand. I didn't know when I set out whether there were any arctic 
plants in New York City but my research turned up quite a few. Some are what could be called 
true or native or indigenous arctic plants whose southern range extends to New York City, and 
most are European weeds, plants that were introduced to both the arctic and New York City as the 

European powers explored and settled this continent. 

The botanists themselves are in some disagreement over where in fact the arctic is located, their 
only point of agreement being that, botanically, it is not defined by the Arctic Circle. Polunin 
refers to the "prevailing vagueness and controversy as to what the Arctic really comprises. Each 
authority has a verbal description that translates to a line on a map, and the composite of these 
lines is a beautiful image of various wavering arctics garlanding the upper portion of the globe. I 
follow Polunin's definition, which is the most restricted and is roughly a bit north of the 
northernmost of these intersecting lines. For this reason and others, though the place is 
conventionally written as the Arctic, with a capital A, I always refer to it, in deference to these 

various arctics, simply as the arctic. 

Soon after embarking on this search, I began a series of letters to a friend, which he read to small 
audiences in his distant city. 


Dear Friend 


December 8 
Brooklyn 


I’ve been continuing research on arctic plants for my project that will be called something like A 
Voyage Toward the Arctic, Based on the Plants of New York City. Its a travel book, basically, but I 
can’t go there, or it would be inconvenient to do so at this time, and I’d prefer not to, so I want to 
travel by finding plants here that grow there. There is some overlap of the flora of the arctic and 
the flora of New York City, so I’m already partially in the arctic, botanically, and my project will 
focus on just that part. 

I wasn’t sure this would work, that there would be enough overlap, but I’ve found a lot of plants 
common to both places. I knew there would be mosses and lichens but there are flowering plants 
too. 

My idea is to organize it something like the eighteenth-century floras I’ve been looking at, like 
Curtis’s Flora Londinensis, which is all the plants of the London area. So there would be a pressed 
plant on the right page and some identification and description and other text about it on the 
facing left page. This could be quotes about it from writers like Thoreau and Burroughs and from 
botanists and scientific travelers, and illustrations and other bits I find along the way. Some plants 
could have more than a two-page spread, some could be represented only by illustrations, the ones 
I can’t find. 

My plan is that by spring I’ll have a list of plants to find, some familiarity with how they look and 
when they flower and where I might find them. I’ll also be collecting illustrations and quotations. 
It was hard this year to just pick something and then identify it, so I’m expecting it to be much 
harder to be looking for particular plants. I’ll have to be a diligent botanizer. 

The project could take the form of an installation, with my plant presses and mounting paper 
and tools out on tables, stacks of books, copies of old texts and illustrations, mounted plants and 
other stuff on the walls, like the room of a gentleman botanist at his country estate. 

The essence of the project is expressed in the Rousseau quote I used in Solvitur ambulando — 

All my botanical walks, the varied impressions made by the places where I have seen 
memorable things, the ideas they have aroused in me, all this has left me with impressions 

which are revived by the sight of the plants I have collected in those places This collection 

is like a diary of my expeditions, which makes me set out again with renewed joy, or like an 
optical device which places them once again before my eyes. 

The difference is that instead of reminding me of places and experiences that I’ve had, these plants 
will call to mind experiences that I haven’t had in places I’ve never been. 


December 15 

If one were to conceive of the disappearance of all illusions, then consciousness, too, would evaporate 
down to the level of the plants. 

Nietzsche, from his early notebooks 

I’ve been surprised how many of the plants in the arctic are introduced from Europe, weeds 
mostly, that came over unintentionally with the early settlers. “Introduced” makes it sound 
intentional but it is mostly not. When John Josselyn was in Maine in the mid-1600s he already had 


a hard time saying what was native and what wasn’t, and that was only fifty years or so since 
Europeans settled there. In his list of plants he says 

Plantain, which the Indians call English-Man’s Foot, as though produced by his treading. 

I’m not sure what I expected, not purity exactly, but I thought the harsh conditions would limit 
the number of new species that could establish themselves. But the European weeds do well there 
apparently, including the common plantain, Plantago major. 

One of the eighteenthcentury books I’ve been looking at is An Arrangement of British Plants by 
Withering, an excellent name for someone who picks plants. 


January 5 

The object of the present little volume is to call the attention of the lover of the works of creation to those 

floral productions which flourish, in triumph, upon the ruins of a single building. 

Richard Deakin, Flora of the Colosseum of Rome, 1 S55 

I wonder how Mr. Deakin thought his book would be read? Besides a few introductory pages, it 
is a list of plants, with the name in Latin, English and Italian, a terse botanical description, a more 
fulsome and flowery description, and then a little bit about the plant, where it grows or what it 
looks like or something from its history or naming or its appearance in Ovid or Pliny. Its not the 
sort of book you would read straight through, cover to cover. I like to think of someone opening at 
random and taking a little walk wherever the author is at that point. He talks about so many things 
that it is easy to forget that he is always inside the Colosseum. The book is organized by plant 
families so any sense of the building and moving through it is very atomized and dispersed. 
Diderot and I would have organized the book differently, as a walk through the space, 
encountering plants along the way, but Mr. Deakin had his own very sound ideas. 

My reading of the book was different than any previous one. I’m pretty sure. I compared the 
index to the index in Circumpolar Arctic Flora by Nicholas Polunin. ^^(Tien I found a match I 
checked to see if it was in Clemants, my Northeast guidebook, and if it was I took notes, and 
photocopied the page if the writing about the plant was good. So the three places — the arctic. New 
York, and Rome ~ are linked by the plants and form an arctic unto themselves. 


January 9 


W^ithering puts me in mind of other botanists I ve been seeing referred to, all with strikingly apt 
names. The botanical collector Richard Spruce, who explored the Amazon basin and northern 
Andes, and befriended the doctor of the former President of Ecuador, General Juan Jose Flores. I 
forget what plant it is but one of them was cited by genus and species and then Forrest, which 
means that he collected the first example, the holotype, from which the species was named. It 
seems too common an occurrence to be mere chance, but it may just be that it is common for 
English names to be taken from plants and things that happen to them, like withering. 

January 10 

I’ve been reading — that is not too strong a word — a book called Guide to Standard Floras of the 
World. The subtitle admirably summarizes its contents - An annotated, geographically arranged 
systematic bibliography of the principal floras, enumerations, checklists, and chorological atlases of different 


areas. I’ve focused on the section called North Polar regions. I want to quote the first paragraph but 
first I want to talk about something I noticed and thought about a few weeks ago but haven’t 
mentioned. When I was reading Both by Crase, the botanist, Rupert, is writing about being out on 
a cold day and says something like “the wind from Poluninland.” Very few people could have 
understood what he meant. My Bible of late. Circumpolar Arctic Flora, is by Nicholas Polunin, the 
recognized authority, along with Hulten, for that region. One further note — at my college the 
women’s dean was Dean Young and the men’s dean was Dean Love. So here's the first paragraph — 

The southern limits of the Arctic region as delimited for the purposes of this book may, 
generally speaking, be considered to correspond to the ‘treedine,’ except that the Aleutian and 
Commander Islands as well as Iceland are excluded. These limits, with the exception of 
Iceland, closely conform with those proposed by Young (see 071). They also are broadly 
congruent with those proposed by Love and Love (1975), but are wider than those of Polunin 
(1959; for both references see 050-70); the latter omits most of the partly shrub-dominated 
‘low-Arctic’ subzone. For reasons botanical (trees having once been present) as well as practical, 
Iceland is incorporated with the rest of Scandinavia (Region 67). Nevertheless, it is recognized 
that argument continues over delimitations of the Arctic zone. (Takhtajan, 1986, pp 12-15, see 
General references). 

The whole thing is a marvel of terse academic writing at its best. It is by David Frodin of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, and it summarizes every botanical publication on every region in 
the world. It reminds me of Elsa Allen’s The History of American Ornithology Before Audubon, which 
is also beautifully written. One last quote from Guide to Standard Floras of the World about an aptly- 
named botanist — 

The Danish interest in Greenland, the Vega voyage, and a natural Scandinavian interest in 
polar regions prompted, at the end of the last century, Eugen Warming in Copenhagen to call 
for a new Flora arctica. 


January 16 

I’ve been thinking about the passage I sent you about rare plants apparently gathering around or 
prospering in proximity to the botanists who can recognize them. It reminds me of various 
passages about birds wanting to live close to humans. William Bartram wrote, while traveling 
through uninhabited parts of the Carolinas, 

Turkeys, quails, and small birds are here to be seen; but birds are not numerous in desert 
forests; they draw near to habitations of men, as I have constantly observed in my travels. 

Leopardi noticed this too. I love that they think this way. I’m a bit more rational, and agree with 
Gilbert White when he says 

It is, I find, in zoology as it is in botany: all nature is so full, that that district produces the 
greatest variety which is the most examined. 

That makes sense to me. But I could be wrong. Most of the writers I like ■— not you but the old 
ones — seem to think so. In “The Return of the Birds” Burroughs writes 

There can be no doubt that the presence of man has exerted a very marked and friendly 
influence upon them, since they so multiply in his society. 

I’ll keep these writers in mind as I look for arctic plants, and see whether what they say is so. 
One point in their favor is that I had never noticed any arctic plants in New York, but now that I 
am learning and looking for them they seem to be everywhere. I assume that they were there 
before I started looking for them but I’ll entertain the other possibility, that they are here because I 
am looking for them. 


February 6 


There is some question whether Scutellaria galericulatay Marsh Skulbcap, is present in the arctic. 
Polunin doesn’t include it but says “it is said to be holding its own following introduction in one 
locality in southwestern Greenland.” That was in 1959. I see three possibilities — it has spread, it 
has been eliminated, or it is still holding its own in that one locality. I’m partial to the last and will 
remain so until proved wrong. He reports sightings of plants like this but doesn’t include them in 
his list because he considers them ephemerophytes, plants that have been introduced and are 
growing spontaneously in a limited area but are not stable or widespread enough to be considered 
naturalized. Sometimes he calls them “mere ephemerophytes” but his tone is generally more even- 
handed. He doesn’t bear them any enmity as intruders, nor does he hold them in especial esteem 
for surviving in such an unaccustomed country. His true feelings are difficult to guess. It occurs to 
me that these ephemerophytes are like stranded explorers. Someone should organize a search for 
them. 


February 18 

I’ve been noticing and liking the use of the word “spontaneously” in the titles of various old 
botany books. John Torrey has a book from 1819, which I haven’t seen yet, entitled A Catalogue of 
Plants Growing Spontaneously Within Thirty Miles of New York City, I ve been noticing some of these 
plants but hadn’t appreciated their spontaneity. One of my favorite books of late, Richard 
Deakin’s Flora of the Colosseum of Rome, is subtitled Illustrations and Descriptions of Four Hundred and 
Twenty Plants Growing Spontaneously Upon the Ruins of the Colosseum of Rome, There are a surprising 
number of species that are common to the Colosseum, New York, and the arctic, mostly European 
weeds that have been introduced to New York and the arctic. There are various species of the 
genus Stellaria, named from the Latin Stella, a star, from the resemblance of the flowers to those 
heavenly bodies. Stellaria media. Common Chickweed or Stitchwort, was named by our friend 
Withering, the author of An Arrangement of British Plants, a book that sounds like a bouquet. 
Deakin is fond of giving the medicinal and culinary uses of the plants he found in the Colosseum. 
W^ith a sprinkling of vinegar the entire edifice could be converted to a vast salad bowl. He says of 
Stellaria media 

The seeds and leaves of this plant are a favorite food of numerous small birds and poultry; 
and, in some parts of the continent it is boiled as a vegetable, as a substitute for spinach, and is 
considered an excellent one. 


February 21 

I’ve been writing you of the plants that grow spontaneously in New York and the arctic, and 
what the botanists have said about them, but I’d like to let the plants speak for themselves and say 
their names. 

Shepherd’s Purse 
Lamb’s Quarters 
Common Butterwort 
Bog Rosemary 
Seabeach Sandwort 


Thyme'leafed Speedwell 

Greater Celandine 

Field Chickweed 

Mouse^ear Chickweed 

Coltsfoot 

Goose-grass 

Storksbill 

Henbit 

Fireweed 

Stinging Nettle 

Seaside Plantain 

Scottish Lovage 

Heart-leafed Twayblade 

How could a place that contains all these and more ever be called barren, unless a page of 
Shakespeare be called barren too for containing so much white space? 

March 3 

You are off herborizing in the Encantadas and something you said before you left set me 
thinking about the famous tortoises there. On an island with taller vegetation the tortoises have 
longer necks, that was the gist of it. Tonight I pictured you gathering plants on some island, 
spotting a choice bit of vegetation in the distance and heading for it. Some time earlier a tortoise 
had seen that same piece of greenery and started toward it. My question is not which of you will 
get there first. What I’m wondering is whether, in a place so visited and beloved by naturalists, the 
presence of those naturalists and their activities could exert enough selective pressure to force the 
tortoises to adapt in some way. Maybe get faster or eat different things or at some other time than 
usual or in another way. The difference could be slight, that is how these things usually happen, 
and it would probably go unnoticed. The only way this naturalist-induced adaptation would be 
noticed would be if there was already a study underway, and I doubt that is the case. So the first 
thing to do would be to begin one, I don’t know how. It would have to be long-term, so it would 
be best to begin right away. Ideally, someone would have already started — like that tortoise I 
mentioned earlier — but we can’t count on that. So the first thing is to begin. After that, each 
problem can be faced as it presents itself, chronologically. I don’t want to dwell on the difficulties 
— there will be many — but, to just pick one, the tortoises would have to be studied both with and 
without naturalists, but how could the naturalists study their own absence? The study would have 
to include a control group that wasn’t studied at all. We have no way of knowing what that group 
would be like. It would be like an undiscovered island. So, though I’m intrigued by this question 
of tortoises and naturalists and I think it merits study. I’m not prepared to take it on. Right now 
you are among the tortoises and could begin immediately but I don’t think you should, it would 
be a mistake, not a mistake for others, I would urge them to do it, but a mistake for you, and for 
me too. We are speculative naturalists and are ill-suited to the sustained fieldwork that this study 
demands. 


March 7 


In your last letter from the Northwest you mentioned that Captain Vancouver had named the 
spit of land you were exploring. That must have been on his expedition of 1791 to 1795 when he 
was searching for the Northwest Passage and other things. As fate would have it — I don’t believe 
in chance, as you know — I’ve been reading the journal of Vancouver’s naturalist on that 
expedition, Archibald Menzies. He dried and pressed plants along the way from California up the 
coast to Alaska, and transplanted live specimens in specially^made boxes on deck in what he called 
his “garden.” Vancouver was cranky and ill for much of the expedition, sometimes not emerging 
from his cabin for weeks, and at one point toward the end he threw Menzies* garden overboard, 
saying that so much weight on deck was unbalancing the ship and making it difficult to manage. I 
love this explanation because it sounds like an attempt to grapple with psychological motivation 
using nautical terminology, a promising if neglected field. I believe Melville had something to say 
on this subject. 


April 15 

The poets say that April is the cruelest month but it has been kind to the arctic flowers. I found 
the first one in bloom a week and a half ago along the banks of the Gowanus Canal, at the edge of 
Lowe’s parking lot. It is Medicago lupulina, Black Medick, a spreading, cloverdike plant with small 
yellow flowers, very healthy'Seeming and vigorous. It looks edible. I found it in my book but wasn t 
completely sure so I looked for it on the internet and found it in a flora someone had done of the 
Isle of Skye in Scotland. They said “leaves have a minute point at tip,” which I was able to see with 
my slide loupe. As you know, I want to make a Flora of the Gowanus this year so Black Medick 
will be the first entry in that also. It will also be in another book I want to do inspired by the 
indefatiguable Mr. Withering and his modestly-titled An Arrangement of British Plants. I’ll borrow 
his title for a book of pressed plants that were introduced to this country by the British colonists, 
intentionally in some cases, unintentionally in others. Though they are called introduced species 
and they are British, I dare say some of them arrived without a proper introduction. 

More tomorrow. 


April 16 

I’ve spent so long studying the arctic plants this winter and am now living with them flowering at 
my feet that I no longer quite know where I am, indoors or out, Brooklyn or the high latitudes. 
Capsella bursa-pastoris is in bloom everywhere I am, at the laundromat on the corner, down along 
the canal. Its common name is Shepherd’s Purse, from the resemblance of its triangular seeds to 
the small bag carried by peasants when they drive their sheep to pasture. Like most of the arctic 
plants I’ve discovered, it is edible. Fernald in Edible Wild Plants says 

The vigorously growing new foliage is sometimes cooked like spinach and, although its turnip- 
like odor and flavor are disagreeable to some, it is relished by many people. 

I haven’t tried it and all my specimens are dried but I’ll go out and get some so I can give a full 
report. 


Shepherd’s Purse 
Capsella bursa-pastoris 


The name is the diminutive of the Latin for a box, and has reference to the form of the fruit. 



This is one of the commonest of our wayside weeds, 
working its way everywhere with such persistency 
and appropriating other people’s property so shamelessly, 
that it has won for itself the nickname of pickpocket. 


Shepherd's Purse is so called because the seeds of it resemble the leathern bagge 

wherein Sheepherdes put their victuals. 


The young radical leaves are brought to market and sold for greens, in the spring of the year. 


Fat Hen 


Caseweed 


Poverty Purse 


Blindweed 




Money Bags 


Mother’s Heart 


Bursa Pastoris 


Poor Man’s Parmacetty 


Pickpocket 


These herbes do grow 
of themselves for the most part, 
neere common high waies, 
in desart and untilled places, 
among rubbish and old walls. 



It will flourish and set seed in the poorest soil, 

though it may only attain the height of a few inches. 


it still survives around the farm sites in Greenland where the Norsemen settled in A.D. 986. 



The Irish name of ‘Clappedepouch’ 

was given in allusion to the begging of lepers, 

who stood at cross-roads with a bell or clapper, 


receiving their alms in a cup at the end of a long pole. 


— a little later — 

I like it. Cooking is definitely recommended because there are some minute hairs on the underside 
of the leaf and they make it too abrasive for a salad. I’m going to try some light steaming to wilt 
them. 

— later — 

OK, they responded very well and became delicious. A lot of texture — they relaxed rather than 
wilted — and a very good flavor. Fernald says they can be used as a potherb, which just means they 
are good to cook and eat. 


April 26 

April the ir\ 1773 

The earth, dear cousin, begins to put on its green robe, the trees to bud, the flowers to open; some are even 
already past; an instant of delay would be the loss of a whole year for Botany: — I proceed then without 
farther preamble. 

Rousseau, Letters on the Elements of Botany, Letter VIII, Of Making a Hortus Siccus, or Herbarium 

I’ve been thinking about Shepherd’s Purse. It is the first arctic plant I found this year, some 
really tiny plants growing out of sand and gravel along the canal, at the edge of the Lowe’s parking 
lot. They were only about two inches tall but had come up before anything else and produced 
flowers and seeds. They are also the plant I showed you in front of the laundromat by my 
apartment. I see them everywhere I go now. As I mentioned in an earlier letter, they make a 
pleasing alternative to spinach. I’ve seen them in a variety of situations and they seem to take on 
different forms. I noticed that I was beginning to have fond feelings for the plant and wondered 
why that would be. I think its a growing admiration for their variability. Where is Whitman, I 
wonder, so he can begin to describe this plant? 


May 6 

I’ve been trying to collect my thoughts on clouds and have continued to collect the arctic plants. 
I was riding home two weeks ago and saw a bit of color right before the Third Street bridge over 
the canal, and it turned out to be the purplish tiny flowers of Erodium cicutarium covering a strip 
about three feet wide and ten feet long. It grows along the ground, sending out shoots that root 
themselves, so it tends to form carpets, and has frilly leaves like a carrot’s. After the flowers mature 
and die they bend down on their delicate stalks and the central spike inside the flower grows really 
long and pointy, giving the flower its English name, Storksbill. The crooked stems and flower parts 
really do look like the neck, head and bill of a stork. Fernald says that it can be used as a salad and 
potherb, and that it is in the Geranium family. Gerard, in his justlyTamous Herball of 1597, says 

It is found neere to common high waies, desart places, untilled grounds, and specially upon 
mud walls almost every where. 

He has much to say about its healing properties in the section called The Vertues, ending with 

and the decoction of the herbe made in wine prevaileth mightily in healing inward wounds, as 
my selfe have likewise proved. 

I’ve been trying for years to heal my inward wounds with wine alone, and its relatives beer and 
whiskey, but to no avail. Perhaps the addition of Storksbill will ease the pain. 


May 7 


I’ve been returning to the same places for the past few weeks so I’ve seen plants emerge and start 
to develop flowers. There are a few things right now that have the beginnings of flowers so I keep 
checking on them and noting their progress. They are doing well and I feel proud that they’ve 
come so far. I’ve begun to care for them. In anthropological terms I’m in transition from hunting 
and gathering to an early form of farming. There’s a spot in Lowe’s parking lot near the canal that 
is like a nursery for wild plants, weeds mostly, and I’ve been following a clump of hirsute plants 
with pointy oval leaves that have sent up tall shoots with a cluster of buds on top of them. It looks 
like the flowers will be yellow but I can’t find it in my book. I went to check on it today and 
someone had thrown a large cardboard box on top of the plants, crushing all but one of the 
shoots. I’m enclosing one of the broken ones and propped up the rest and think they will be 
alright. Now that I think of it the plants will be fine. I’m worried about getting a good specimen. 


May 8 


I’ve noticed something curious. When I tell people I’m collecting arctic plants, after they absorb 
that they are growing here in New York they sometimes say “And you’re collecting them now?" 
They seem to assume that the arctic plants grow in winter, the most arctic time, unlike all the 
plants they know. The plants there — so their reasoning must proceed — must be so well adapted to 
that climate that not only do they survive the cold and dark of winter but this must be the time 
when they are most vigorous and abundant. I’m tempted to tell them about arctic summer, that as 
cold and dark as they imagine winter there, it is warm and light in the opposite season, and that 
their temperate thoughts have no bearing on life at the poles. But I say none of this. Though the 
arctic plants don’t bloom in winter, why shouldn’t they? Could it be wrong to imagine something 
so beautiful? If it is a misunderstanding, which it certainly is, then it is one I’d like to share. I’ll add 
it to my own. 


May 16 

I’d like to say a word for Common Groundsel. Perhaps its commonness is the reason it is 
commonly overlooked. I doubt if anyone has ever carried home a bouquet of it. Yet I’ve grown 
quite fond of this homely plant. It is one of the first arctic plants I found this spring. Clemants 
says it blooms all year and I don’t doubt it, it has that look, a tight-lipped aspect that should carry 
it through the fall. Linnaeus named it Senecio vulgariSy senex being a Latin old man, a vulgar or 
common one. Gerard said “Groundsel is called in Latine, Senecio, because it waxeth old quickly.” 
That doesn’t sound right to me. I prefer what Mrs. William Starr Dana said in How to Know the 
Wild Flowers — 

The generic name is from senex — an old man — alluding to the silky down of the seeds, which 
is supposed to suggest the silvery hairs of age. 

But it is more than just the flowers. Botanists refer to the habit of a plant, its general look and 
bearing, how it carries itself, and for me this plant is tough and a bit crooked and stiff, suggestive 
of an old man leaning on his stick. 


Groundsel 
Senecio vulgaris 


from Senex, an old man, in reference to its downy head of seeds 


The name Groundsel is of old origin, 



being derived from the Anglo-Saxon groundeswelgCy 


meaning literally, ‘ground swallower,’ 


referring to the rapid way the weed spreads. 


It grows chiefly upon stone walls unmortared, <Sl about townes. 


Groundsel is called in Latine, Senecio^ because it waxeth old quickly. 


For wounds, though they be old. 



Grundy Swallow 


Groundswel 


Ground Glutton 


dens leonis 


Leontodon 


dent de lion 


dandelion 


tooth of the lion 


grows almost every where in Fallow Ground, & flowers most Months in the Year. 


makes an early salad, long before anything can be produced in the gardens 



Dandelion 
Taraxacum officinale 


The name of the genus, Taraxacum^ is derived from the Greek taraxos (disorder), and akos (remedy), 
on account of the curative action of the plant. 


Dandelion, with globe of down. 

The schoolboy’s clock in every town. 
Which the truant puffs amain. 

To conjure lost hours back again. 


Its flowers, which close and open at a certain hour, are the solitary shepherd’s clock, 
and its feathery globes are his barometer, predicting calm or storms. 


each little feather is charged with a tender thought, 
and conveys its secret messages to the dear one’s feet, 
when they are carefully blown, on their aerial voyage, 
in the direction in which she dwells. 


It is said that its use for liver complaints was assigned to the plant 

largely on the doctrine of signatures, because of its bright yellow flowers of a bilious hue. 


They are found often in medowes neere unto water ditches, 
as also in gardens and high wayes much troden. 


One O'clock 


Clock Flower 


Clock 



Time Flower 


Old Man’s Clock 


Tell-Time 


What O'clock 



May 23 


I had prepared myself for adversity — every arctic botanizer must — but the latest bout has hit me 
hard. In an earlier letter I wrote you about the plants I was caring for in Lowe’s parking lot, how 
they had been crushed by cardboard and I had freed them and straightened them as best I could 
and was hoping to see them blossom soon. They had tall single stems with curled-up buds of 
flowers that I thought would be white or light yellow. I went there the other day and the whole 
area had been stripped down to the ground, not a blade of grass standing. You would never have 
known that there were ever so many plants there. It just looked dusty. The bastards. I haven’t seen 
those plants anywhere else. The trash was still there, just torn up. The same thing happened at 
Third Street Bridge. It felt like the same people had done it. That’s where I found the Erodium 
cicutarium or Storksbill I sent you. Whatever those people, the plant killers, hoped to accomplish, 
it will be blighted and not come to fruition. They may not see another spring. Their death could 
happen at any time, and when they are put in the ground they won’t be coming up again. Not in 
this world. But the plants won’t die, they’ve stored up strength in their roots, and I am undeterred. 

May 24 

It made me mad that those people tried to kill the plants. Not for the plants’ sake, they’ll be 
back, and not for me. I’ll find others, but for us as a species. It doesn’t speak well for us. The other 
animals can’t be proud of what we’ve done. It can only add to the unease they feel having us 
among them. We can do better than this, be better than this, and I want them to know this. 

Perhaps this is the moment to reintroduce something that was long sought for but is rarely 
spoken of today. I’m referring to the souls of plants. Theophrastus, following his mentor Aristotle, 
thought of plants along the analogy of animals and c^me up with the concept of plants as animals 
with their feet in the air and their mouths in the ground. A useless, even damaging concept, I 
think, but a striking image, I think you’ll agree. He worked out all the correspondences — roots are 
mouths, stems legs, etcetera — but he was troubled about the location of the plant’s psyche or soul. 
Following a train of logical deduction he finally concluded that the soul of a plant is located at the 
juncture of its root and stem. I haven’t been able to see it, even under magnification, so I’m 
sending you a specimen of white clover in the hope that your observations, and your consultations 
with like-minded scholars, can resolve this matter. 


* * * * * 


That was the last arctic letter. The seasons since have passed in succession, with their 
disappointments and discoveries. The plants at Lowe’s parking lot and Third Street Bridge 
rebounded — I picked a few — and then were killed with herbicide, leaving only the trash again. It 
really does seem to be the same people doing it. Between those two sites was what became my 
favorite place to botanize, a vacant lot surrounded by a high fence, adjacent to a cement plant, with 
a view down to the canal. The fence was covered with dark fabric so, once I had slipped inside, I 
couldn’t be seen, though I could hear people walking on the sidewalk just a few feet away. The lot 
had obviously been left alone for years because a variety of plants had established themselves, arctic 
and otherwise. There was White Campion, Common Milkweed, Red Clover, Bindweed, Yellow 
and White Sweet<lover, and False Foxglove, and, of the arctic plants, Mugwort, Cleavers, 
Shepherd’s Purse, and White Clover. But like the naturalist Menzies’ garden aboard Captain 
Vancouver’s ship, like Eden itself, this garden flourished for a while — spontaneously and in 
triumph, as the author of The Flora of the Colosseum would have said — and then was destroyed. 
Bulldozers scraped away the plants and it became a parking lot for cement trucks. 


I love to muse o’er meadows newly mown, 

Where withering grass perfumes the sultry air, 
Where bees search round with sad and weary drone. 
In vain, for flowers that bloom’d but newly there. 


John Clare 


Mugwort 
Artemisia vulgaris 


Applc'Pie 



Felon Herb 


Fat Hen 


Sailor’s Tobacco 


Old Uncle Harry 


The Mater Herbarum or Mother of Herbs 


The Names 

Mugwort is called in Latine, Artemisia^ which name it had of 
Artemisia Queene of Halicarnassus, and wife of noble Mausolus 
King of Caria, who adopted it for her owne herbe. 


The common Mugwort groweth wilde in sundry places 

about the borders of fields, about high waies, brooke sides, and such like places. 


The Place 


Both in England and abroad, Mugwort spread happily, also, from the verges into the bomb sites. 



In the Middle Ages, the plant was known as Cingulum Sancti JohanniSf 

it being believed that John the Baptist wore a girdle of it in the wilderness. 


The Vertues 


Pliny saith, That the traveller or wayfaring man that hath the herbe tied about him 


feeleth no wearisomnesse at all; and that he who hath it about him 


can be hurt by no poysonsome medicines, nor by any wilde beast, 


neither yet by the Sun it selfe. 


Providence has placed it everywhere about our doors; 


so that reason and authority. 


as well as the notice of our senses. 


point it out for use. 


yf it be within a house there shall no wycked spyrte abyde 



Far from discouraging me, the razing of this garden, which had become a sort of home for me, 
only confirmed what I had long felt, that the arctic — in particular the arctic here in New York, 
what I call the near arctic — is my true environment. And Fm not alone in feeling this. In the 
famous epistolary work Letters from an American Farmer (1782) by J. Hector St. John de Crevecouer, 
the farmer, James, dramatizes this feeling when he opens his last letter with 

I wish for a change of place; the hour is come at last that I must fly from my house and 
abandon my farm! But, what course shall I steer, inclosed as I am? The climate, best adapted to 
my present situation and humour, would be the polar regions, where six months day and six 
months night divide the dull year: nay, a simple Aurora Borealis would suffice me, and greatly 
refresh my eyes, fatigued now by so many disagreeable objects. The severity of those climates, 
that great gloom, where melancholy dwells, would be perfectly analogous to the turn of my 
mind. 

The advantage — and it makes me happy despite the great gloom where melancholy dwells — of 
my penchant for mental travel to the near arctic is that the faroff place analogous to the turn of 
my mind is always close at hand. This mode of transportation was familiar to Emily Dickinson, 
who wrote to a friend 

My flowers are near and foreign, and I have but to cross the floor to stand in the Spice Isles. 

This mental travel, this transport to the landscape and climate that corresponds to my thoughts 
and feelings, can come about by thought alone, but objects seem to help, like Dickinson's flowers. 
Objects can contain thoughts and feelings, and they can be a prompt to the imagination and its 
vehicle, as Rousseau so beautifully expresses in the passage quoted earlier — 

All my botanical walks, the varied impressions made by the places where I have seen 
memorable things, the ideas they have aroused in me, all this has left me with impressions 
which are revived by the sight of the plants I have collected in those places. . . . This 
collection is like a diary of my expeditions, which makes me set out again with renewed joy, or 
like an optical device which places them once again before my eyes. 

On a cruise along the coast of Alaska aboard the research ship Corwin in 1881, John Muir made 
a similar observation of the ability of the arctic plants to transport their viewer to distant places. 

In general the physiognomy of the vegetation of the polar regions resembles that of the alpine 
valleys of the temperate zones; so much so that the botanist on the coast of Arctic Siberia or 
America might readily fancy himself on the Sierra Nevada at a height of ten to twelve thousand 
feet above the sea. 

The botanists, in discussing how the arctic plants survived the most recent Ice Age, when most of 
the arctic was buried beneath miles of ice, write about certain areas within the arctic that remained 
ice-free in summer, which they call refugia. Some of the arctic plants were able to survive there, and 
as the climate warmed they spread from those refugia to recolonize the arctic. I love the idea of the 
arctic plants, through all the cold years, huddled together in those safe havens. I live near the 
Gowanus Canal, one of the most polluted waterways in the country, and I’ve noticed that arctic 
species seem to thrive along its banks, as if there is some secret sympathy between these seemingly 
harsh places. Like the refugia that harbored the arctic plants, the banks of the canal have become 
for them a harbor and refuge and nursery. If we reflect that the current warming of the planet 
mirrors the end of the last Ice Age, we can expect that, when conditions are right, these plants too 
will venture from their haven here in search of a new home. Some may have already set out. 


As if some little Arctic flower 
Upon the polar hem - 
Went wandering down the Latitudes 
Until it puzzled came 
To continents of summer - 
To firmaments of sun - 
To strange, bright crowds of flowers - 
And birds of foreign tongue! 

I say, As if this little flower 
To Eden wandered in — 

What then? Why nothing. 

Only, your inference therefrom! 


Emily Dickinson 



Marsh Marigold 
Caltha palustris 


Meadow Bright 


King'cup 


OE marsc meargealle 


Caltha 


From the Greek, kalathos^ a cup; 

in allusion to the form of the flowers. 


They ioy in moist and marish grounds, and in watery medowes. 


hath great broad leaves, somewhat round, smooth, of a gallant greene colour 

sleightly indented or purld about the edges 

among which rise vp thicke fat stalkes, likewise greene 

whereupon doe grow goodly yellow floures, glittering like gold 



Touching the faculties of these plants, wee haue nothing to say, 

either out of other mens writings, or our owne experiences. 


Cleavers 
Galium aparine 



Goose-'grass 


Catchweed 


Grip Grass 


Barweed 


Mutton Chops 


Beggar’s Lice 


Everlasting Friendship 


Clevers and Clavers, are under the Moon. 


Hedgeheriff 


from the Anglo-Saxon ‘hedge-rife/ meaning a 


taxgatherer or robber, from its habit of plucking 


the sheep as they pass near a hedge. 



This plant was called by the Greeks, Philanthropon, from an idea which they entertained, that the 

ready manner in which the seeds attached themselves to our habiliments, 

was owing to their love of the human species. 



Women do usually make a pottage of Cleuers 


with a little mutton and otemeale, 


to cause lankness, and keep 


them from fatnesse. 


the tender Winders, 


with young Nettk'tops, 


are us’d in Lenten Pottages. 


The roots will dye red, 


and if eaten by birds 


will tinge their bones. 



Its flowers, which appear in summer. 


are rather inconspicuous, one’s attention being 


chiefly attracted by its many whorls of slender leaves. 




This process of wandering and setding and wandering again has been happening all along. The 
Englishman John Josselyn visited our coast from 1638 to 1639, and then again from 1663 to 1671, 
and he published an account of his travels, New^Englands Rarities Discoveredj in 1672. Even at this 
early date, he wasn’t completely sure which plants were native and which were introduced, but 
under the heading “Of such Plants as have sprung up since the English Planted and kept Cattle in 
New'England,” he lists twenty'two recent arrivals, including the arctic plants Shepherd's Purse, 
Dandelion, and Groundsel. As an illustration of the migratory habits of these plants, they are also 
found in Richard Deakin’s Flora of the Colosseum of Rome (1855), which lists the four hundred and 
twenty plants he found growing in the ruins of that ancient amphitheater. For Nicholas Polunin, 
the question of what had just wandered in and what had truly settled was key to establishing a 
comprehensive flora of the arctic, and in order to decide difficult, liminal cases he established a 
special category for recent and very localized arrivals that he thought might not persist, which he 
called ephemerophytes. On this same question and echoing my own view, Henry David Thoreau 
wrote of the plants he saw around Concord "1 know of no mark that betrays an introduced plant, 
as none but the gardener can tell what flower has strayed from its parterre; but where the seed will 
germinate and the plant spring and grow, there it is at home." So, despite an air of native purity, 
the history of the arctic plants of New York City is mostly a story of immigration and 
naturalization, of plants emigrating from Europe and finding a new home elsewhere, and in this it 
mirrors the history of our teeming city and nation. It is tempting to imagine these plants arriving 
in New York Harbor in colonial times, finding a foothold in this new world, and slowly, over the 
generations, moving ever north until they reach the arctic. Some would surely die along the way. 
Others would make it to the arctic only to perish there. And some of these explorers would survive 
and spread across the vast open spaces of the arctic and become settlers and live there still. 

The waxing and waning of the most recent Ice Age was a long process, of course, and most plants 
wandered south as the ice advanced and back north as it retreated, but some of them just waited it 
out where they were. When I think of those plants that waited rather than wandered, they call to 
mind what writers in the eighteenth century called the Sleep of Plants. Perhaps as a lingering echo 
of Theophratus's idea of the plant as an animal, they were fascinated by any unplantlike behavior 
by plants, such as movement and sleep. White Clover is a good example of this. At night, and 
when the day is dark and rainy, the plant will fold up its leaves and wait for the sun to return. The 
same with the golden petals of Marsh Marigold, which fold in on themselves late in the day and 
only wake the next morning when they are touched by the sun. Sometimes when I wanted to pick 
and press them, if I got there late in the day or it was overcast. I'd find them closed up, and I too 
would have to wait for the return of the sun. There is a certain simple beauty in the current 
scientific explanation for this — protecting the flowers and leaves from rain, wind, and insects, and 
conserving warmth — but earlier writers saw that these delicate plants, like a tired botanist at the 
end of a long day in the field, evidently needed the rest that only sleep can provide. And it is a 
short step from the Sleep of Plants to the long sleep of death, which is sleep's older sister, as 
Dickinson might have said. 

John Muir picked up on the arctic plants' habit of sleep and death, and its apparent life-giving 
properties, when he reported from Alaska that 

the plants are solidly frozen and buried for nearly three fourths of the year. In this condition 
they enjoy a sleep and rest about as profound as death, from which they awake in the months 
of June and July in vigorous health, and speedily reach a far higher development of leaf and 
flower and fruit than is generally supposed. 


In the travel accounts of Muir and others, there is often a delightful blurring of the distinctions 
between physical and mental travel, a sliding from one to the other and back. We can see an 
analogue to mental travel, and a vivid example of this blurring and sliding, in the unusual optical 
effects that are often witnessed by travellers in the arctic. The Novaya Zemlya effect was first 
reported by an expedition in search of the Northeast Passage that became icebound and was forced 
to spend the long, dark winter of 1596 on the arctic island of Novaya Zemlya. In the spring they 
reported seeing the sun reappear two weeks earlier than expected at that latitude. This was caused, 
not by their anticipation, which must have been keen, but by a temperature inversion, the cold air 
on the surface of the sea causing the light to bend away from the warmer air above and follow the 
curve of the earth, delivering them a much'welcome image of the sunrise. Though it has a simple 
physical explanation, it feels like it was produced by their collective imagination and yearning, and 
as such is a form of mental travel, a seeing of images that are over the horizon, like my experience 
here in New York with the arctic plants, which are as real to me as that arctic sunrise. This effect is 
what is commonly called an illusion, an optical illusion, but it is an uncommonly real and 
grounded one because it is an illusion that presents a reality that is elsewhere. 

Related effects of the raising, stretching, and compressing of images, what sailors have 
traditionally called looming, towering, and stooping, are commonly reported by sailors at high 
latitudes. In 1879, the research ship Jeannette set out to sail and steam to the North Pole, and to 
gather scientific observations along the way. If they had returned to write an account of their 
voyage, they could have borrowed the title of Constantine Phipps's account of a similar attempt in 
1773, A Voyage Towards the North Pole, with Towards being the operative word, as it indicates an 
inclination or orientation and nothing so definite as an arrival at that destination. When Muir 
embarked two years later on the cruise of the John Corwin, one of their goals, aside from scientific 
exploration, was to look for the Jeannette, which had not returned. Muir saw no sign of the 
Jeannette but he witnessed fantastic displays of high latitude optical effects. From the deck of the 
Corwin, 

Islands and headlands seemed to float in the air, distorted into the most unreal, fantastic 

forms imaginable, while the individual mountains of a chain along the coast appeared to dance 

at times up and down with a rhythmic motion, in the tremulous refracting atmosphere. 

Conditions in the arctic — cold, stillness, a far horizon — encourage these unusual optical effects, 
but a degree of illusion is at the heart of every perception, as writers through time have suggested. 
In the The Moral Essays (1827), Giacomo Leopardi argued against "that miserable and frigid truth," 
which he considered correct but too grim to be endured, and encouraged instead "those opinions, 
albeit false, that give birth to thoughts and deeds that are noble, strong, magnanimous, virtuous, 
and conducive to the public and to the individual good; those beautiful and happy imaginings, 
although unreal, that give price to life, the natural illusions of the mind." This idea of the necessity 
of illusion, what could be called the reality of illusion, was taken up by Friedrich Nietzsche in his 
early notebooks, where he says "life requires illusions, that is, untruths that are held to be truths." 
These untruths or half-truths or illusions are all the reality we have access to, and they are the 
material from which we construct our perception and understanding, and thus, as he writes later 
in the notebooks, "If one were to conceive of the disappearance of all illusion, then consciousness, 
too, would evaporate down to the level of the plants." I detect here a hint of longing for this 
evaporation, for this simple plant consciousness, but may simply be projecting my own desire. The 
way back from this plant consciousness — the way up, Nietzsche would have said — is through the 
acceptance and artful deployment of illusion, or as he concisely put it, "Due to the superficiality of 
our intellect, we do indeed live in one ongoing illusion: that means that in every moment we need 
art in order to live." 


Henbit 

Lamium amplexicaule 


amplexicauht with leaves clasping the stem 


The name, which occurs in Pliny, is said to be derived from the Greek word for a throat, 

in allusion to the shape of the corolla-tube. 


Our experiment shows it to be good when boiled 
and, when young in earliest spring, 

to be a pleasant nibble in the raw state. 



it is an annual or wintenannual 
having the leaves orbicular 
or round-ovate to reniform, 
crenately incised, pilose above, 
the large upper ones 
being sessile and clasping 


Its red velvet tip is a beautiful object, and marks the plant at a distance. 



Pollen of a vermilion hue. 


It grows with us frequently on walls. 


White Clover 
Tri folium repens 


trifolium is three leaves, repens is creeping 


In the urban environment it is common along roadway margins, stone walls, and rock outcrops; 
and in vacant lots, rubble dumps, and urban meadows. 


has become established in waste or pastured areas following introduction in West Greenland 


I will enchant the old Andronicus 

With words more sweet, and yet more dangerous. 

Than baits to fish, or honeystalks to sheep. 


Bee'Bread 


White Trefoil 


I 


I 

! 


Dutch Clover 



Honeystalks 


Laml>Sucklings 


Honeysuckle Clover 


The Druids held clover in high repute, deeming it, it is supposed, a charm against evil spirits. 


Woe, woe to the wight who meets the green knight. 
Except on his faulchion arm, 

Spell'proof, he bear, like brave St. Clair, 

The holy trefoils charm. 


it is said to be noisome to witches 


clover-tea, made by brewing the dried flower-heads, is esteemed a wholesome and supposedly medicinal drink. 


It signifies in 


The Language of Flowers 


Think of me 


Promise 


Hope was depicted by the ancients 


as a little child standing on tiptoe, 


and holding one of these 


flowers in his hand. 


There is a similar embrace of illusion and the formative power of art in Charles Baudelaire’s 
review of the Salon of 1859, where, after criticizing the realist painter for "painting not what he 
dreams but what he sees," he writes 

I would rather return to the diorama, whose brutal and enormous magic has the power to 
impose a genuine illusion upon me! I would rather go to the theatre and feast my eyes on the 
scenery, in which I find my dearest dreams artistically expressed, and tragically concentrated! 
These things, because they are false, are infinitely closer to the truth; whereas the majority of 
our landscape'painters are liars, precisely because they have neglected to lie. 

I completely agree with Baudelaire, but when he criticizes the realist painters by saying "they 
open a window, and the whole space contained in the rectangle of that window — trees, sky and 
house — assumes for them the value of a ready-made poem," I completely agree with them too. I 
accept that my consciousness is largely made up of my projections and is a series of illusions and 
approximations, and that my experience of a plant, for example, mostly comes from me rather 
than the plant. Rousseau touches on this when he says that the plants he pressed contain the 
impressions he has stored in them, and these impressions can be unlocked by viewing them again. 
But are there thoughts and feelings in the plants, accessible to me, that I haven't put there? Am I 
only meeting myself in them, or am I also meeting them? 

Though I don’t agree. I’m attracted to writers who think it all comes from me. To just briefly run 
through a few quotes, which don’t capture the whole of their thought but represent their tendency, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote "A noble doubt perpetually suggests itself . . . whether nature 
outwardly exists," Baudelaire wrote "If an assemblage of trees, mountains, water and houses, such 
as we call a landscape, is beautiful, it is not so of itself, but through me, through my own grace and 
favour, through the idea or the feeling which I attach to it," and, with odd appropriateness to my 
arctic research, John Ruskin wrote, in the most extreme and beautiful expression of this tendency, 
"Therefore it is that all the power of nature depends on subjection to the human soul. Man is the 
sun of the world; more than the real sun. The fire of his wonderful heart is the only light and heat 
worth guage or measure. Where he is, are the tropics; where he is not, the ice-world." 

These strong expressions, though untrue in themselves, make me aware of my own position in 
the tense, unresolved middle, not sure where I end and the plants begin. In all my collecting of 
plants and texts, there is an aspect of seeking for parts or moments of myself that have been 
dispersed in the world, a recovery or recognition of my inner world in the outer world, where I 
have been scattered broadcast, as Thoreau might have said. So much of what I hope to express has 
already been written by others, oftentimes feelings and thoughts that were hidden in me or only 
dimly descried before I read and recognized them, that I’ve often had recourse in this book to 
expressing myself through those thoughts and feelings that are the originals of my own. In the 
same way. I’ve found my present place — New York City, Brooklyn, Carroll Gardens, along the 
Gowanus Canal — in other places — the arctic, the Colosseum, England — and in other times. I’ve 
gathered together these various experiences and projections and illusions of plants and places, my 
own and others’, and want to go under their spell for a while, to inhabit and live them as if true. 
This acceptance of illusion as reality while recognizing it as illusion, and the desire to use illusion 
productively, is connected to Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s requirement for reading fiction, "that 
willing suspension of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith", and John Keats’s 
idea of "Negative Capability, that is when man is capable of being in uncertainties. Mysteries, 
doubts, without any irritable reaching after fact & reason." The beauty and utility of both ideas is 
that they open up a space where overlapping realities are possible without having to be reconciled. 
I’ve tried to make this book just such a space, where, through gathering and arranging plants and 
texts, the plants are revealed at the same time as I reveal myself. 


What I'm aiming for is the instrumental use of illusion, that is, using untruth to move toward 
truth. Erasmus Darwin expressed this idea when he began The Botanic Garden (1789), his 
explication in verse of the Sexual System of Linnaeus, with the words "The general design of the 
following sheets is to inlist Imagination under the banner of Science," which could be an epigraph 
to the present work. As a model of the utility of illusion, it is interesting to look again at the 
mirages and optical illusions of the arctic, which have been useful to natives and travellers there 
because they can bring into view distant features of the landscape that would not normally be 
visible. In one common illusion, a stretch of pack ice intersected by dark leads of open water, 
though far out of sight, can be seen as light and dark streaks shooting up from the horizon. Sailors 
have navigated toward these dark streaks, knowing that they indicate open water over the horizon, 
and walkers on the ice have avoided them, following instead the bright streaks over continuous 
pack ice, both parties using the unreal as their map of the real and enlisting illusion as their guide. 

I've used earlier botanical writings in a similar fashion, finding that their mix of observation and 
superstition is suggestive for my own thinking. This is particularly true for sixteenth' through 
eighteenth-century herbals, which give the names, locations, history, and uses of medicinal plants. 
As medical books, they want to sort out effective cures from inherited superstitions, but they are 
early in this process and preserve an intricate interweaving of the verifiable and the imagined. 
Many of the "Vertues" they list, the medicinal uses, are derived from the Doctrine of Signatures. In 
this ancient idea, found in Dioscorides and Galen, revived in the Middle Ages by Paracelsus and 
Bohme, the shape, color, taste, or other attribute of a plant, or its place of growing, is an 
indication of its use in healing. The whiteness of the flowers of Eupatorium perfoliatum, for 
example, indicates that it is good for healing broken bones, as is seen in its common English name, 
Boneset. Rattlesnake Plantain, with mottled leaves like the pattern on a ratdesnake, is an antidote 
to the bite of that snake. The livenshaped leaves of Liverwort indicate it is sovereign for the liver. 
The various Buttercup species in the genus Ranunculus, from the Latin rana, a frog, which like to 
grow in moist situations, such as the edge of swamps, where warty frogs and toads also dwell, are 
deemed to be useful for treating warts. These attributes or signatures were seen as being placed 
there by God as signs to us. On an earthly level they point us to practical cures, and on a higher, 
metaphysical level they indicate God's evident love and care in the creation of nature and the 
placing of us over nature as its interpreter, which provides us a path that leads back to Him. The 
early American preacher Jonathan Edwards expressed this succinctly when he wrote "The works of 
God are but a kind of voice or language of God to instruct intelligent beings in things pertaining 
to Himself." Ralph Waldo Emerson continued this line of thought when he wrote in his essay 
"Nature" 

The use of natural history is to give us aid in supernatural history; the use of the outer 
creation, to give us language for the beings and changes of the inward creation. ... It is not 
words only that are emblematic; it is things that are emblematic. Every natural fact is a symbol 
of some spiritual fact. Every appearance in nature corresponds to some state of mind, and that 
state of mind can only be described by presenting that natural appearance as its picture. 

As a late example of this tradition, John Ruskin, writing in the mid'nineteenth century, had a 
deep belief in the moral instructiveness of all lifeforms, what he called their "lesson." Only plants 
that were "truly drawn," which meant they corresponded to his experience and his field guide, were 
able to impart their lesson, and he used this as a test of a painting's truth and value. Most paintings 
and painters failed this test by being too general and stylized, and Ruskin was equally critical of the 
"mere botanist," who looks at a flower and "counts the stamens, and affixes a name, and is 
content." In contrast, the true painter, when he depicts a particular flower, considers "each of its 



Sheep Sorrel 
Rumex acetosella 


Lower leaves lanceolate'hastate, 
the lobes entire, acute; 
flowers dioecious; 
inner sepals without 
tubercles, ovate, entire. 


Radix perennis, sublignosa, repens, fusca. 

Root perennial, of a brown color, somewhat woody, and creeping. 


Heaths - sandy Fields - dry Pastures 


The name is the ancient Latin one, and, being the word for a pike or a type of lance, 
probably alludes to the form of the leaves in some species of sorrel. 



attributes as an element of expression. Thenceforth the flower is to him a living creature, with 
histories written on its leaves, and passions breathing in its motion.” 

I love the image of Ruskin strolling through a museum as if in a field, guide in hand, botanizing 
in the paintings, and it sends me off in thought on a similar botanical excursion to the near arctic. 
At the Albertina in Vienna, standing in front of Albrecht Durer's watercolor The Large Tut/ (1503), 
I discover, amidst a host of wayside weeds, the arctic plants Ranunculus repens. Creeping Buttercup, 
and Taraxacum officinale, the Common Dandelion. And at the Cloisters, closer to home, in the 
famous cycle of tapestries that depict the hunt for the unicorn, which, like most of my arctic 
plants, has made its way from Europe to become naturalized in New York, the ground is carpeted 
with a complex interweaving of recognizable, and probably symbolic, wildflowers, including my 
arctic companions White Clover, Mugwort, and the familiar Common Dandelion. 

The last arctic plant I collected was Rumex acetocella, called Red Sorrel or Sheep Sorrel or Field 
Sorrel, a tough, delicate little plant that Frederick Martens found growing wild on the arctic island 
of Spitsbergen when he accompanied a whaling expedition there in 1671. In the spirit of Ruskin 
and the Doctrine of Signatures, this plant seemed to be teaching me a lesson, though I didn't 
know what that lesson was. 

When I first found and pressed it a few years ago, at Plumb Beach on Dead Horse Bay in the 
farthest reaches where Brooklyn meets the sea, there were many green, low-growing plants and a 
few with tall spikes of tiny flowers and intense crimson leaves. The crimson plants were in drier, 
more exposed situations, growing out of pure sand, and I thought this must have encouraged them 
to turn red early, with the others to follow later. I usually note the date when I press a plant but 
didn't in this case, so when I went back to collect the plants for this book I wasn't sure when to 
look for them. By late August, when I checked on them for the first time, only a scattering of 
leaves had turned. A few plants had obviously flowered and withered earlier but I didn't give them 
much thought as I gathered whatever red leaves I could find and resolved to come back in a few 
weeks, when the rest of the plants would surely be starting to turn. I didn't want whole plants with 
roots — there weren't enough for me to be picking them in multiple without damaging the 
population — but I thought it would be easy enough to find upper, lance-shaped leaves with spurs 
— the lower ones are usually rounded, without spurs — that had turned completely red. But the 
situation was the same when I went back in September and all through October. It was a dry late 
summer and fall, which should have stressed them into turning, though it stayed pleasantly warm, 
which might have postponed their turning. I had various thoughts and theories but really didn't 
know why they were staying green. There was a cold snap in early November, just about freezing, 
and I couldn't get out there right away, so I thought they might all turn and fall off in a week, but 
when I got there in mid-November, and again at the end of the month, it was exactly the same, 
with just a few red leaves on the smallest plants. 

Considering how much time and effort went into collecting the few examples you see here, the 
botanist Merritt Lyndon Fernald seems to be taunting me, as well as boasting, when he writes of 
this plant "A small amount of the fresh leaves makes an unusual seasoning for fish, rice, or 
potatoes, or mixed with other salads." The lesson here must be This too must he endured. In the face 
of such mocking of my high-minded yet useful project. I'd like to defend myself, as well as 
enlighten the reader, by turning to the introduction to Frederick Hanham's Natural Illustrations of 
the British Grasses (1846), which gives a rousing recitation of the adversities he faced and overcame 
in his similar project — 


With respect to the Illustrations, or Dried Specimens, the most responsible and difficult part 
of the work, and upon which its success entirely depends, the Editor would simply call the 
attention of the reader to the great difficulties and labour attending its execution, when it is 
considered that the edition of this work requires no less than 62,000 plants to be collected and 
prepared; in addition perhaps to at least half as many more culled to obtain that number of 
successful specimens. It should also be borne in mind, that the Collector has had to contend 
with every adverse circumstance of weather; and the scarceness of some of the species 
rendering it necessary to extend his researches to a considerable distance. Add to this, the 
brevity of the season in which all these were to be collected and prepared; and lastly, though 
not least, the difficulty which will probably be acknowledged by every practical Botanist, in 
distinguishing and preventing any of the species being erroneously named, or misplaced, in the 
collection and preparation of so great a number; and it will be perceived that the undertaking 
must have involved no slight or ordinary anxiety and exertion. The task has now, however, 
been accomplished, under all these acknowledged difficulties; and it is hoped not without such 
a degree of success as will secure the approbation of a discerning and intelligent public. 

I take a similar inspiration from Carl Peter Thunberg, one of Linnaeus's disciples, who travelled 
to Japan in the 1770s to search for plants. Like all foreigners, he was confined to a small artificial 
island in the bay of Nagasaki and not allowed into the countryside, but, by patiently sorting 
through the fodder brought in for the cattle, he found many rare and beautiful plants. 

So, braced by the silent call of these two botanists to Persevere, I'd like to return to my search for 
the last arctic plant, whose lesson seems to have been Pay attention. It turned out the clues were 
there for me to follow. The earlier red plants that I picked and pressed had all flowered, and 
Deakin said of this plant "becoming, after flowering, a deep crimson colour." That was the first 
important clue, and the second was when I learned that red sorrel is dioecious, meaning that it is 
unisexual, with each plant being either male or female, unlike most plants. In light of that, if I 
reimagine this past growing season, what I think happened is that in the summer, unobserved by 
me, the female plants bloomed, turned red, and withered, leaving me to watch and wait through 
late summer and fall for the male plants to turn completely, which they were never going to do. At 
the end of the season, just before winter, I found instead, by crawling around on hands and knees 
and looking closely, another form of this plant that silently spoke to me, with small roots and tiny 
red leaves. 

This small plant is like a word or phrase that leads me back to the ideas around the Doctrine of 
Signatures. My attraction to the tradition of the Doctrine of Signatures, and its usefulness to me, is 
that it makes explicit and visible something that is implicit in all my arrangements of plants and 
texts, the idea of plants as texts. There is a long tradition of imagining that the plants are speaking 
to us directly, and I love this notion and want to encourage it. In the seventeenth century. Sir 
Thomas Browne, a model of passionate inquiry and collection, made this scholarly and slightly 
sceptical reference to the hyacinth, which is said to record, in Greek, of course, Apollo's lament for 
the death of Hyacinthus — 

Some find Hebrew, Arabick, Greek, and Latine Characters in Plants; In a common one among 
us we seem to read Aiaia, Viviu, Lilil, 

And in the nineteenth century, before this tradition passed out of the popular imagination, it was 
fashionable to communicate through the Language of Flowers, in which each flower had a defined 
meaning — White Clover meant 'Think of me" and "Desire of riches" was signified by Marsh 
Marigold — and complex messages could be conveyed by a bouquet. If both correspondents were 
conversant in the flower language, the names alone could be sent. I like this as a model of 
communication and correspondence, as a way of picturing a plant speaking to and for me, but the 


meaning of each plant and the structure of the language are too definite and limited for me. I want 
the plant to be a prompt to my imagination — "It is the chain of accessory ideas that makes me love 
botany," as Rousseau wrote — and an invitation to travel in thought and deed. My own flower 
language is not a proper language at all, just the beginnings of language, some sounds at most, 
without much corresponding sense. Sometimes, among the arctic plants. I've heard something — a 
sound? — with my inner ear, and it seemed like a voice, perhaps addressing me directly — I was the 
only one present — but I couldn't catch what it was saying, though I've kept listening. This book is 
a record of that listening. As far as what the arctic plants mean, what they are saying. I'll leave that 
open and follow Dickinson when she ends her poem about the wandering arctic flower by saying 

What then? Why nothing. 

Only, your inference therefrom! 








Most of us are still related to our native fields as the navigator to undiscovered islands in the sea. 
We can any afternoon discover a new fruit there which will surprise us by its beauty 
or sweetness. So long as I saw in my walks one or two kinds of berries whose 
names I did not know, the proportion of the unknown seemed 
indefinitely, if not infinitely, great. 


from Thoreau's unfinished late work Wild Fruits 
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INDEX TO PLANT NAMES 


This index is intended as a practical field guide to the arctic plants of New York City. I have 
reprinted the index to Nicholas Polunin's Circumpolar Arctic Flora (1959), which surveys every plant 
known to grow in the arctic, and have collated it with the local field guide I’ve been using, 
Wildflowers in the Field and Forest: A Field Guide to the Northeastern United States (2006) by Steven 
Clemants and Carol Grade. Polunin indicated the arctic species by bold type and I have marked 
the eighty-eight overlapping New York City arctic species with a o . 

In deciding whether a particular plant grows here, I have relied solely on the rather general 
distribution maps in Wildflowers in the Field and Forest, and have certainly made mistakes of both 
inclusion and omission. When he wrote of the enormous task he set himself in deciding to publish 
American Ornithology (1808-14) — to single-handedly collect, describe, and depict every bird in 
North America — Alexander Wilson declared "I shall at least leave a small beacon to point out 
where I perished." With that in mind, the present volume, which is drawing to a close, should be 
seen as a survey of a new territory and an indication of what I have found there so far. My work 
continues but I publish this imperfect volume now in the belief that, as Polunin said of his great 
work, "the most that can be hoped for is that it will be found useful, as an aid in identification and 
checking, as a work of reference so far as it goes, and as a guide and basis for truly critical studies 
in the future." 


INDEX TO PLANT NAMES 


Latin epithets, &c., of species accepted in the arctic flora, and references to 
illustrations of these accepted species, are given in bold face t3^e. Other Latin 
names (of genera, synonyms, and species not upheld and accepted) are in italics. 
The bold-face references to illustrations are given opposite English names of 
accepted species although the captions are in Latin. In instances of an accepted 
species being mentioned on several different pages, the detailed description of 
it will normSly be found near the relevant illustration. Two or more references 
to a particular species on the same page indicate as many separate items. Where 
a generic name is identical in spelling with its English equivalent, the latter is 
placed (in parentheses) after the generic name in the Index, and the Latin and 
English epithets &c. then intermix in alphabetical order. Hyphenated names are 
counted as one and cross-referenced only when necessary. 


AckiUea, 413, 414. 

— horealiSt 414. 

— impatiens L., 414-1 5, 415. 

— millefolium L., s.L, 414, 

415- 

— nigrescenSt 414. 

Acomastylis rossUy 267. 
Aconite, Delphinium-leafed, 

190, 191. 

Aconites, 189-91. 

Aconitumy 189, 189-91. 

— chandssonianuniy 19 1. 

— delphinifolium DC., j./., 
X90, 191. 

— excelsuniy 191. 

— paradoocuniy 191. 

— ^septentrionale Koelle*, 191. 
Adder’s-tongue Family, 8. 
AdoxUy 408, 408. 

— moschatellina L., 408-9, 


409. 

Adoxaceae, xxviii, 408, 408. 
Agropyrony 32, 32. 

— alaskanumy 33. 

— angustiglumey 34. 

— boreale (Tircz.) Drob., 


agg., 33» 33* 

— jacutensCy 33. 

— latiglumey 32, 33. 

— macrourum (Turcz.) 
Drob., 33-34, 35. 

— mutabiley 34. 

— repens (L.) Beauv., 34, 35. 

— sericeumy 33. 

— trachycaulum (Link) 
Malte, s.ly 34, 35. 

— turuchanensey 33. 

— violaceum (Homem.) 
Lange, 32, 33, 33. 

— yukoTteme, 34. 

Agrostemma githago, i68. 
Agrostideae, 31, 31. 

Agrostisy 31, 34. 

— albay 35. 

— boreaUs Hartm., agg, 36, 
36-37« 

— canina L., agg., 36, 37. 

— gigantea Roth, 36, 36. 


— maritimay 35. 

— scabra Willd., 36, 36. 

— stolonifera L., agg., 35, 35. 

— tenuis Sibth., 34~3S> 35« 
Aira alpinay 49. 

— caespitosay 48. 

AlchernUlay xxvi, 262, 262, 263. 

— acutidens Buser, sJ., 
263-4, 265. 

— alpina L., 263, 263. 

— filicaulis Buser, 264, 265. 

— glomerulans Buser, 264, 
265. 

— minor Huds., 264, 265. 

— murbeckianay 263. 

— subcrenatOy 264. 

— vestitOy 264. 

— vtdgariSy 263. 

— zoichuraey 263. 

Alder, Green or Mountain, 
I50» 150- 

— y Mountain, see Alder, 

Green or Mountain. 
Alders, 150. 

Alectorolophus minor y 393. 
.Alexanders, 323. 

Alfilaria, 302, 303. 

Algae, 7. 

Alkali-grass, Anderson’s, 68, 
72. 

— , Arctic, 68, 72-73. 

— Bruggemann’s, 71, 73. 

— , Creeping, 68, 73. 

— , Delicate, 70, 73. 

— , Dwarf, see Alkali-grass, 
Lange’s or Dwarf. 

— y Greenland, 73. 

— Hair-grass-like, 72, 73. 

— Lange’s or Dwarf, 68, 73. 
— y Laurentian, 72, 73. 

— , Lax, ^ see Alkali-grass, 
Spreading or Lax. 

— y Palibin’s, 68, 73. 

— Porsild’s, 71, 73. 

—, Sea, 68, 73. 

— y Sheathed, 72, 73. 

— , Siberian, 71, 73. 

— y Spreading or Lax, 71, 73. 


— y Tall Arctic, 71, 72. 

— y Vahl’s, 46, 47. 
Alkali-grasses, 67. 

AUiumy 120, 120. 

— ledebouriammy 120. 

— schoenoprasum L., r./., 
120-1, 121. 

— sibiricumy 120, 120. 
Alnaster viridts, 150. 

Alnusy 150, 150, 397, 

— crispa (Ait.) Pursh, agg., 
150, 150. 

— fruticosay 150. 

AlopecuniSy 31, 37. 

— aequalis Sobol., agg., 38, 
38. 

— alpinus Sm., i./., 38, 38. 

— aristulatusy 38. 

— fulvusy 38. 

— geniculatus L., 38, 38-39. 
— glaucusy 38. 

— pratensis L., agg,, 37, 37. 
Alp-lilies, 121. 

Alp-lily, common, 121, 121. 
Alsine HflorUy 174. 

AJysstm (Alyssum(s)), 213, 
214, 214. 

— y American, 214, 215. 

— americanum Greene, 
214, 215. 

— biovtdatunty 214. 

— sibiricumy 214 
American-cowslips, 348-9. 
AnagaUis aroensisy 346. 
Andromeda (Andromeda(8) ), 

336, 336, 336. 

' > — glaucophylla link, 336- 
% 337* 

— , Marsh, 336, 337. 

( ) — polifolia L., 336, 336, 337. 

(Androsace(8)), 340, 

346, 346. 

— arcticay 347. 

— bungeanay 346. 

— capitatay 346. 

— chamaejasme Host, agg., 
346-7, 347* 

— filiforndsy 348. 


Androsace (cont.) 

— , Grass-leafed, 346-7, 347. 

— lehmanniana, 346. 

— , Northern or Tooth-leafed, 

347f 348. 

— ochotensis Willd., 347, 


347» 350- 

— Ochotsk, 347, 347. 

— septentrionaiis L., agg., 
347, 348. 

— , Three-flowered, 347, 347-- 

8 . 


— , Tooth-leafed, see Andro- 
sace, Northern or Tooth- 
leafed. 

— triflora Adams, 347, 347- 
8 . 

— tsckuktsckorum, 347. 


— vegae, 347. 

— vUlosay 346. 

Anemone (Ajiemone(s)), 189, 
191, 191. 

— f Alaskan Blue, 190, 191, 

— altaicay 192. 

— cmmesicma, 191, 

— drummondii S.Watson, 


191-2. 

— ^ Drummond’s, 190, 191-2. 
hirsutissimay 191. 

— multiceps(Greene)Stand- 
ley, 190, 191. 

— narcissiflora L., s./., 192, 

193. 

— y Narcissus-flowered, 192, 
193- 

— y Northern or Small- 

flowered, 190, 192. 

— parviflora Michx., agg., 
X90, 192. 

— patens L,, s.hy 190, 191. 

— richardsonii Hooker, 192, 
192, 193- 

— y Richardson’s, 192, 193. 

— sibiricay 192. 

— y Small-flowered, see An- 
emone, Northern or Small- 
flowered, 

Angelica (AngelicaCs)), 322, 
3«3, 323, 323, 323-4- 

— archangelica L., agg., 

323, 323-4- 

— decurrens (Ledeb.) B. 
Fedtsch., 324, 325. 

— , Decurrent, 324, 325. 

— lucida L., agg., 323, 324. 
— , Sea-coast, 323, 324. 
Angiospermae fArngiosperms), 

xxiii, 412, 

Antennana (Antennarias), sdii, 

XXV, 413, 415, 422, 424- 

— aflSnis Femald, 416, 418, 
422. 

— alaskana Malte, 415, 416, 
417, 422. 

— alpinay 420, 422, 424. 

— angustata Greene, agg., 
420, 421, 422. 


— angustifoUay 423. 

— arenicola Malte, 422, 422, 

423. 

— brevistylay 422. 

— burwellensis Malte, 419, 
421, 422. 

— canescens (Lange) Malte, 
agg., 422, 422, 422, 423. 

— caipatica (Wahlenb.) R. 
Br., s.l.y 415, 417, 422. 

— compacta Malte, 420-1, 
421, 422-3. 

— congestOy 422. 

— dioica (L.) Gaertn., 415- 
16, 417, 423. 

— ekmaniana A.E.Porsild, 
420, 421, 423. 

— exiUsy 424. 

— femaldiana Polunin, 420, 
42i» 423- 

— glabrata (J.Vahl) Greene, 
418, 419, 423. 

— groenlandicUy 423. 

— hansii Kemer, 416, 417, 

423. 

— hudsomcay 422 

— intermedia (Rosenvinge) 
M.P.Porsild, 422, 423, 423- 


isolepis Greene, 418, 419, 


- vXradoricay 423. 

- monocephala DC., agg., 
415, 416, 417, 424. 

- neoalaskanay 422. 

-nitens Greene, 418, 419, 


424. 

— philoniphay 424. 

— porsildii E.Ekman, 420, 

421. 424. 

— pulcherrinuiy 422. 

— pygmaea Femald, 416, 
416-19, 418, 424. 

— rousseaui A.E.Porsild, 
416, 418, 419, 424. 

— somborgeriy 422. 

— subcanescens Ostenfeld 
ex Malte, 420, 421, 424. 

— tansleyi Polunin, 416, 
419-20, 421, 424. 

— tweedsmuirii Polunin, 

416. 417. 424. 

— ungavensis (Femald) 

Malte, 418, 419, 419, 424, 

Anthemis arvensisy 414. 
Anthoxanthumy 31, 39. 

— alpinumy 39. 

— odoratum L., 5./,, 39, 


Anthriscus sylvestrisy 323, 
Anticlea ehgansy 124. 

— sibiricay 124. 

apple. Baked-, see Baked- 
apple. 

Ar^dopsis mollis y 217. 
ArabiSy 214, 214, 215. 

— alpina L., 215, 215-17. 


— arenicola (Richardson) 
Gelert, 216, 217. 

— arenosay 218. 

— holboellii Homem., agg., 
216, 217. 

— hookeri Lange, 216, 217- 
18. 

— kamchaticay 217 . 

— lyrata L., agg., 215, 217. 

— mediay 217. 

— petraea (L.) Lam., agg., 
216, 217. 

— septentrionaiis y 217. 

— trichopoday 218. 
Archangelica (Archangelica), 

323» 323-4- 

— decurrens y 324. 

— officinalisy 323. 

Archangels, 373. 

Arctagrostis (Arctagrostis(es) ), 

31, 39,. 39, 40» 40- 

— arundinaceay 40. 

— latifoUa (R.Br.) Griseb., 
Sl*y 40, 4^* 

Arctiumy 414. 

Arctophila (Arctophila(s) ), 3 1, 

32, 40, 40, 41, 51. 

— fffusay 41. 

— fulva (Trin.) Anderss., 
agg., 40, 4X« 

— penduliruZy 41. 

— y Tawny, 40, 41. 
Arctostaphylosy 336, 337. 

— alpina (L.) Spreng., r./., 

337. 337^8. 

— erythrocarpay 337. 

— rubray 337, 

( > — uva-ursi (L.) Spreng., 
agg., 338, 338. 

Arctous alpinay 337. 

Arenariay 168, 168, 168, 168, 

173. 

— arctica Stev., agg., 170-1, 
171, 174- 

— capillaris Poir., s.L, x’jz, 

173, 174- 

— chamissoms Maguire, 
168, 172, 173, 174- 

— ciliata L., 5./., 168, 172, 

173, 173, 174- 

— dicranoidesy 174. 

— eleganSy 174. 

— fomwsay 174. 

— gramimfolia s.l.y 173, 175. 

> — groenlandica (Retz.) 
Spreng., agg., 170, 171, 

174. 

— hirtOy 174. 

— huniifusa Wahlenb., 172, 

173, 174- 

— laricifolia L., 170, 171, 

174. 

(> — lateriflora L., agg., 172, 

173, 174- 

— macrocai^a Pursh, agg., 
170, 171, 174. 

— nardifoUay 174. 


— obtusiloba (Rydb.) Fer- 
nald, i68, 17a, 172-3, i74. 

o — peploides L., agg., 169, 
169, 174. 

— physodes Fisch. ex DC., 
x68, 169, 174- 

— polariSf 175. 

— propinquay 174. 

— pseudofrigida, 174. 

— rossii R.Br. in l^chardson, 
s.l.y 169, 170, 174. 

— rubella (Wahlenb.) Smith, 
agg., 169, 170, 171, 174. 

— sajanensis Willd. ex 
Schlecht., agg., 170, 171, 
174- 

— tsckuktschorumy 173, 175. 

— uliginosa Schleich. in 
Lam., 169, 169-70, 174-5. 

— vema L., 170, 171, 175. 
Argentine, 278. 

— , Pacific, 273, 276. 

Armeria, xxv, 355, 355-6. 

— arcticay 356. 

— labradoricay 356. 

— maritima (Miller) Willd., 
sd.y 35^> 35b. 

— scahrOy 356. 

— sibiricay 356. 

— vulgarisy 356. 

Arnica (Arnica(s)), 413, 424, 

424*. 

— aipina (L.) Olin, s.l.y 424- 

5,425. 

— , Alpine, 424-5, 425. 

— angustifoliay 424. 

— attenuatay 424. 

— frigiday 425. 

— , Lake Louise, 425, 425-6. 

— lessingii (Torrey & Gray) 
Greene, 425, 426. 

— , Lessing’s, 425, 426. 

— louiseana Farr, agg., 425, 

425- 6. 

— nutansy 425. 

— plantagineay 424. 

— sornhorgeriy 424. 

— terrae-novacy 424. 
Arrow-grass Family, 29. 

— , Marsh, 29-30, 30, 

o — , Sea, 30, 30. 
Arrow-grasses, 29. 

Artemisiay xxv, 413, 413, 

426- 7, 430. 

— arctica Lessing, agg., 429, 

430, 430. 

— borealis Pall., s.l.y 428, 

429, 430. 

— comatay 430. 

— czekanowskianaTrautv., 
428-9, 429, 430. 

— frigida Willd., 426, 427, 

430. 

— globularia Cham., 426, 
427, 430. 

— glomerata Ledeb., 426, 
427, 430. 


— Jieterophyllay 431. 

— hyperhoreay 431. 

— laciniatay 429, 431. 

— lagopus Fisch. ex Besser, 
428, 428, 430-1. 

— macrobotrysy 430, 

— norvegicay 430. 

— richardsonianay 430. 

— senjavinensis Bess., 426, 

427, 431. 

— tilesii Ledeb., agg., 427, 

439, 431. 

— trifurcata Steph. ex 
Spreng., agg., 428, 429, 431. 

— vulgaris L. fil., agg., 427- 
8, 428, 431, 431. 

AruncuSy 262, 262. 

— kamchaticus, 262. 

— sylvestris s.l.y 262. 
ash(es). Mountain-, jeeMoun- 

tain-ash(es). 

Aspens, 130. 

AspenigOy 366, 366-7. 

— procumbens L., 367, 367. 
Asphodel, Common Fdse, 

122, 123. 

— , Northern, 122, 123. 

— , Scottish, 122, 123. 
Asphodels, 123. 

— , False, 123. 

Aspleniunty 10, 10. 

— viride Huds., 10, ii. 
Aster (Aster(s) ), 413, 431, 431. 
— , Alpine, 430, 431. 

— alpinus L., agg., 430, 431. 

— consanguineusy 432. 

— falcatuSy 432. 

— muiriiy 439. 

— , Pigmy, 432, 432. 

— pygmaeus Lindl., 432, 
432. 

— ramulosuSy 432. 

— richardsoniiy 431. 

— , i^chardson’s, see Aster, 
Siberian or Richardson’s. 
— , Siberian or Richardson’s, 
430» 431-2. 

— sibiricus L., agg., 430, 
431-2. 

Astragalusy 285, 285, 293. 

— dboriginorumy 287. 

— alpinus L., agg., 286, 287. 

— americanuSy 285. 

— arcticuSy 287. 

— australis (L.) Lam., s.l.y 
286, 287-8. 

— eucosmus B.L.Robinson, 

286, 287. 

frigidus (L.) A.Gray, s.l.y 

285,285. 

— grigorjeviiy 285. 

— littoralisy 285. 

— norvegicus Grauer, 286, 

287. 

— oroboideSy 287. 

— polaris (Seem.) Benth., 
285-7, 286. 


— richardsoniiy 287. 

— stibpolarisy 287. 

— umhellatuSy 285. 
Atelophragma elegansy 287. 
Athyriuniy 10, 10. 

— alpestre (Hoppe) Ryl., 
agg., lo-ii, II. 

AtripleXy 162, 162. 

— glabriuscula Edmondst., 
162-3, 163. 

— hastatUy 163. 

— longipesy 162. 

Atropis angustatay 72. 

— laeviusculay 73. 
AvenasativOy 31. 

Aveneae, 31, 31. 

Avens, 267. 

— , Arctic, 265, 265-6. 

— y Entire-leafed Mountain, 
265, 265-6. 

— , Glacier, 266, 267-8. 

— , Mountain, 264-5,265, 266. 
— , Purple, see Avens, Water 
or Purple. 

— , Ross’s, 266, 267. 

— y Water or Purple, 268, 
268-9. 

Awlwort, Water, 242, 243. 
Awlworts, 243. 

Azalea, Alpine or Trailing, 
340, 340 341* 

— , Trailing, Azalea, Alpine 

or Trailing. 

Azaleas, 343. 

Baked-apple, 279, 279. 
BarbareOy 214, 218. 

— orthoceras Ledeb., 218, 
219. 

— strictay 218. 

Barley(s), 57, 57, 57, 57. 

— , Foxtail, 56, 57. 

Bartsia (Bartsia(s)), 377, 377, 

377 - 

— aipina L., 377, 379. 

, Alpine, 377, 379. 

Batrachium eradicatuniy 206. 

— trichophylluniy 206. 
Bearberries, 337. 

Bearberry, Alpine, 337, 337-8. 
— , Common, 338, 338. 
Bear’s-ear-sanicle, 348, 349. 
Beckmannia syzigachney 31. 
Bedstraw, Brandegee’s, 406, 

407. 

— , Fen, 406, 407. 

— , Northern, 405, 405, 

— , Our Lady’s, 406, 406-7. 
— , Rough Marsh, 406, 407. 
— , Small, 406, 407. 

— , Sweet-scented, 404, 405. 
— , Yellow, 406, 406^. 
Bedstraws, 404-5. 

Beech-fem, Long, 14, 15. 
Bellflower, Clustered, 410, 
411. 

— Family, 410. 


Bellflowers, 410. 

Bell-heather, Wliite Arctic, 
338, 338-9. 

Bell-heathers, Arctic, 338. 
Bent, Black, see Bent, Giant 
or Black. 

— , Colonial, 34~3S» 35* 

— , Giant or Black, 36, 36. 

— f Northern, 36, 36-37. 

— f Stoloniferous, 35, 35. 

— Velvet, 36, 37. 

— , Wire-, see Wire-bent. 
Bent-grass, Brown, 36, 37. 

— , Common, 34-3S> 35* 
Bent-grasses, 34. 
bentgrasses, Reed-, see Reed- 
bentgrasses. 

Berry, Nagoon, 280, 281. 
Betula^ 150, 150-1. 

— *alba\ 152. 

— exiliSf 15 1 . 

— glandulosa Michx., agg., 
I5i» 151* 

— kenaica W.H.Evans, 152, 

— kusimsscheffiij 152. 

— nana L., agg., 151, 151. 

— odoratay 152. 

— papynferay 153. 

— pubescens Ehrh., s.l.y 

152, 152-3* 

— resiniferay 153. 

— tortuosay 152, 152. 
Betulaceae, xxv, 1 50, 397. 
Bilberry, 345, 345. 

— (or bilberries), Bog-, see 
Bog-bilberry (or bilberries). 

Bindweeds, 155. 

Birch, Dwarf, 151, 151. 

— Family, 150. 

— , Glandular, see Birch, 

Scrub or Glandular. 

— y Hairy White, 152, 152-3. 
— y Kenai, 152, 153. 

— , Scrub or Glandular, 151, 
151- 

Birches, 45, 150-1. 

Bird’s-eye, 396, 396-7* 
Bistort, Alpine, 158, 158. 

— , Mountain Meadow, 158, 
158. 

Bistorta major y 158. 

— viviparay 158. 

Bistorts, 155. 

Bitter-cress, Fingered, 224, 
225. 

— , Large-leafed, 223-4, 22$. 
— , Meadow, 222, 223. 

— , Purplish, 222, 223. 

— , Sm^-leafed, 224, 225. 
Bitter-cresses, 222-3. 
Blackberries, 279. 
Bladder-fem, Alpine, 12, 13. 
— , Brittle, 12, 13. 
Bladder-ferns, 11-13. 
Bladder-pod, Arctic, 238, 239. 
Bladder-pods, 236-9. 


Bladderwort Family, 398. 

— , Flat-leafed, see Bladder- 
wort, Intermediate or Flat- 
leafed. 

— , Intermediate or Flat- 
leafed, 400, 400-1. 

— Lesser, 399-400, 400. 

— , Yellowish-white, 400, 401. 

Bladderworts, 399. 

Blaeberry, 345, 345. 

Blinking-chickweed, Boreal, 
166, 167. 

Blinking-chickweeds, 166. 

bloodwort, Burnet-, see Bur- 
net-bloodwort. 

Bluebell, Scottish, 411— 12, 
412. 

Blueberries, 344. 

Blueberry, Alpine, see Blue- 
berry, Arctic or Alpine. 

— , Arctic or Alpine, 344, 
345« 

— Bog, 344, 345. 

Blue-eyed-grass, Montane, 
125, 125-6. 

Blue-eyed-grasses, 125. 

Bluegrass, Annual, 63, 66. 

— y Arctic, 63, 66. 

— Bog, 65, 66. 

— y Kentucky, 63, 67, 

— , Komarov’s, 63, 66. 

— y Lanate, 63, 66. 

— y Lax, 65, 66. 

— , Wood, 65, 66-67. 

Bluegrasses, 61. 

Bluejoint, 44, 44. 

Bog-bean, 362, 362-3. 

Bog-bilberries, 344. 

Bog-bilberry, Alpine, see Bog- 
bilberry, Arctic or Alpine. 

— , Arctic or Alpine, 344, 345. 

Bog-candle, 129. 

Bog-laurel(s), 339, 339 - 40 » 
341* 

Bog-orchid, Northern, 128, 
128. 

— , Small Northern, 128, 
128-9. 

Bog-orchids, 127. 

' ? Bog-rosemary, Common, 336, 


337. 

-, Glaucous-leafed, 336-7, 


337* 

Bog-rosemarys, 336. 
Bog-violet, 398, 399. 

Borage Family, 366. 
Boraginaceae, xix, xxvii, 366. 
Boschniakiay 397, 397. 

— glahray 397. 

— rossica (Cham. & 
Schlecht.) Fedtsch., 396, 
397-8* 

Botrychiumy 8, 8. 

— boreale Milde, 8, 9, 9. 

— ianceoiatum (Gmel.) 
Rupr., 8, 9. 

— lunaria (L.) Sw., 8, 9. 


— simpleXy 8, 9. 

— tenebrosum A.A.Eaton, 
8-9, 9. 

Boykinia richardsoniiy 261. 

— y Richardson’s, 261, 261-2. 
Boykinias, 261. 
br^e, Cliif-, see Cliff-brake, 
brake(s). Rock-, see Rock- 
brake(s). 

Bramble, Arctic, 280, 281. 

— y Stone, 279-80, 281. 
Brambles, 279. 

Brassicay 214. 

Braya (Braya(s)), 213, 213, 
214, 218, 218. 

— aeneay 219. 

— alptnay 219. 

— glabella Richardson, s.l.y 
219-20, 220, 221. 

— henryaey 219. 

— huii^is (C. A.Meyer) Rob- 
inson, agg., 220, 221. 

— intermediay 219. 

— lineariSy 219. 

— novae-ar^liaey 220. 

— pilosay 219. 

— y Purplish, 218, 219. 

— pmpurascens (R.Br.) 
Bunge in Ledeb., agg., 218, 
2x9, 220, 220. 

— roseay 220, 220. 

— , Smoothing, 219-20, 221. 

— thorild-wulffii Ostenf., 
218-19, 221. 

y Wulff’S, 218-19, 221. 

Brome-grass(es), 41. 

— , Arctic, 41, 41. 

BromuSy 32, 41, 41. 

— arcticuSy 41. 

— dliatuSy 42. 

— hordaceusy 41. 

— inermisy 42. 

— pumpellianus Scribn., 

agg., 4i» 41* 

— sibiricusy 42, 

— tectorumy 41. 

— vogulicusy 42. 
Brookgrass(es), 45, 45-46, 46. 
Brooklimes, 394. 

Broomrape Fainily, 397. 

— , Russian, 396, 397“8. 
Broomrapes, Russian, 397. 
Bryophytes, 441. 

Buckbean, 362, 362-3. 
Buckler-fem, Broad, 13-14, 
15- 

Buckwheat, 154. 

— or Sorrel Family, 154. 
Buffalo-berries, 314. 
Buffalo-berry, Canadian, 314, 

315- 

Bulrushes, no. 

Bunchberry, 330, 331. 
Bupleurumy xxv, 322, 324. 

— americanum. Coult. & 
Rose, 324, 324, 325. 

— triradiatum, 324-5. 


Burnet, Great, 280, 281. 
Bumet-bloodwort, 280, aSi. 
Bumets, 280. 

Bur-reed Family, 22. 

— , Floating, see Bur-reed, 
Narrow-leafed or Floating, 
— , Narrow-leafed or Float- 
ing, 22, 23. 

— , Northern, 22-23, *2. 
Bur-reeds, 22. 
Butter-and-eggs, 377. 
Butterbur, Arctic, 448, 450, 
— f Arrow-leafed, 451, 451. 
— , Glacier, 452, 452-3* 

— , Gmelin’s, 452, 452. 

— , Grape-leafed, 450-1,451. 
— y Lapland, 448, 449-50. 

— , Palmate, 450, 450. 

— y Smooth, 451-2, 452. 
Butterburs, 449. 

Buttercup, Allen’s, 204, 205, 
— , Arctic, 200, 206. 

— , Chamisso’s, 198, 205-6. 
— , Common, see Buttercup, 
Tall or Common. 

Q — y Creeping, 201, 206. 

— or Crowfoot Family, 189. 
— y Eschscholtz’s, 207. 

— y Glacier, 198, 206. 

— y Gmelin’s, 200, 206. 

— , Icy, 203, 206. 

— y K^chatka, 196, 197. 

— y Lapland, 197, 206. 

— y Northern, 205, 206. 

— y Pallas’s, 198, 206. 

— y Pigmy, 205, 206. 

— y Sabine’s, 203, 206. 

— y Snow, 203, 206. 

— , Spitsbergen, 198, 206. 

— y Sulphur-coloured, 203, 

206. 

o — , Tall or Common, 200, 205. 
— , Turner’s, 203, 207. 
Buttercups, 196. 

Butterwort, Alpine, 399, 399. 
— y Common, 398, 399. 

— , Hairy, 398-9, 399 - 
Butterworts, 398. 

Cakiley 213, 220. 

— maritima (L.) Scop., 220, 
221. 

Calamagrostisy 31, 42. 

— bore^isy 44. 

— hungearuiy 45. 

— canadensis (Michx.) 
Beauv., agg., 44, 44. 

— chordorrhizay 44. 

— confinisy 45. 

— czukczorumy 45. 

— deschampsioides Trin., 
agg., 42, 43 * 

— groenlandicay 44. 

— holmii Lange, 42, 43, 45. 

— hyperhoreay 45. 

— inexpansa A. Gray, agg., 

44 » 45. 


— kolymaensisy 45. 

— latigsdorfiiy 44. 

— lapponica (Wahlenb.) 
Hartm., agg., 44, 45. 

— neglecta (Ehrh.) Gaertn. 
et al,y s.l.y 44, 44-45. 

— poluninii Sorensen, 43, 
43 « 

— purpurascens R.Br. in 
l^chardson, agg., 42-43, 43. 

— steinhergiiy 42. 
Callitrichaceae, xxvi, 306-7. 
Callitrichey xix, 307, 307, 

— anceps Femald, 309, 309. 

— autumnalisy iii, 307. 

— hamulata Kiitz., 308, 308. 

— hermaphroditicaL., 307, 
307-8. 

— intermediay 308. 

— ndnimay 308. 

— pcdustrisy 308. 

— svbancepSy 308. 

— vema L., emend. KUtz., 
agg., 308, 308. 

Calthuy 189, 193. 

— arcticay 193. 

— caespitosUy 193. 

— fistidostty 193. 

— natanSy 194. 

— palustris L., agg., 193-4, 

195. 

Camass, White, 124, 124. 
Campanulay 410, 410. 

— gieseckiatuZy 41 1 . 

— glomerata L., 410, 411, 

— langsdoffianUy 41 1. 

— lasiocarpaCham.,410-1 1, 
411. 

— petiolatUy 41 1. 

— rotundifolia L., s,Ly 41 1- 
12, 412. 

— nnifiora L., 41 1, 411. 
Campanulaceae, xxviii, 410. 
Campion, Moss, 184, 185. 

— y Night-flowering, 186. 

— Pink, 185, 185. 

— , Red Alpine, 182, 182. 

— y White, 182. 

Campions, 179, 184. 
Cannabinaceae, xxviii. 
Cannabis sativOy 153. 
Caprifoliaceae, xxv, xxviii, 
407-8. 

Capsella, 213, 220-2. 

— bursa-pastoris(L.)Medic., 

222, 222. 

Caragana (Caragana(s)), xxv, 
284, 288, 288. 

— jubata (Pall.) Poir., agg., 
288, 288. 

— y Maned, 288, 288. 
Caraway(s), 325, 3^5, 326. 
Cardaminey 214, 222-3. 

— bellidifolia L., agg., 222, 

223. 

— blaisdelliiy 224. 

— dentatay 223. 


— digitata Richardson, 224, 
225. 

— hyperhoreay 224. 

— macrophylla Willd., 
223-4, 225. 

— tnicrophylla Adams, 224, 
225. 

— immitay 224. 

— nymaniiy 223. 

— pratensis L., s./., 222, 223. 
< > — purpurea Cham. & 

Schlecht., 222, 223. 

— richardsoniiy 224. 

— tenuifoUa(Ledeb.)Turcz., 
224, 225. 

— unhellatay 224. 

— victoriSy 224. 

Cardatninopsis lyratOy 217. 

— petraeay 217. 

CareXy xix, xix, 76, 76, 76, 100. 

— acutay 103, 105. 

— adelostomUy 102. 

— cdgjiday 105. 

— alpicolay 102. 

— alpinUy 103. 

— amblyorhynchay 102. 

— ampullaceay 104, 

— cmgaraey 105. 

— anguillatay loi. 

— anthoxantheay 79, 105. 

— aquatilis Wahlenb., agg., 
90, 91, 100. 

— arctogenay 102. 

— atrata L., agg., 86, 87, 

lOO-I. . 

— atrofusca Schkuhr, 92, 93, 

93» loi. 

— bicolor AH., 84, 8$, loi. 

— bigelowii Torrey ex 
Schwein., agg., 90, 91, loi- 
2. 

— bipartitay 102. 

— bonanzensisy 83, 105. 

— brunnescens (Pers.) Poir., 
82, 83-84, 102. 

— buxbaunaii Wahlenb., sJ,, 
86, 87, 102. 

— caespitosa L., agg., 90, 91, 
102. 

— cajanderiy 105. 

— canescens L., agg., 84, 
85, 102. 

— capillaris L., 5./., 92, 100, 
loz, 102. 

— capitata L., s./., 79, 79, 102. 

— chordorrhiza Ehrh. ex L. 
fil., 79-80, 81, 102. 

— concoloVy loi. 

— consindlisy 103. 

— cryptocarpay 103, 

— curtay 102. 

— deflexa Hornem., 92, 92- 
93, 102. 

— discolor y 104. 

— eleocharisy 105. 
eleusincndesy 102. 

— SuLiginosay 103. 


Carex (conU) 

— fmca, 103. 

— fyllae, loi. 

— garberi Femald, agg., 84, 
85, 102. 

— giacialis Mackenzie, 96, 

97, 102. 

— glareosa Wahlenb., agg., 
82, 83, 102. 

— gmelinii Hooker & Amott, 
84-87, 86, 102. 

— goodenozmiy 103. 

— gracilis, 90, 105. 

— gynocrates Wormskj. in 
Drejer, 76, 77, 102. 

— halleri, 103. 

— heleonastes Ehrh., s»L, 

82, 83, 102. 

— hepburnii, 103. 

— holostoma Drejer, 94, 95, 

102. 

— hyperhorea, loi. 

— incurva, 103, 

— inrigua, 103. 

— jacobi-peteri Hult^n, 78, 
79, 102. 

— juncella, 103. 

— kattegatensis, 104. 

— koraginensis, 93, 105. 

— krausei, 102. 

— lachenalii Schkubr, 82, 

83, 102-3. 

— lagopina, 102. 

— lanceolata, 104. 

— langeana Fernald, 80, 80, 

103. 

— lapponica, 102. 

— ledehouriana, 102. 

— lenaeensis, 102, 

— limosa, 92, 98, 105. 

— lugens Holm, 90-92, 92, 
103. 

— lyngbyei Homem., agg., 
88, 89, 103. ^ 

— mackenziei Krecz., 82, 

83, 103* 

— macloviana d’Urv., 80, 
81, 103. 

— macrochaeta, 93-94, 105. 

— magellanica Lam., s.l., 

98, 98, 103. 

— marina, 102. 

— maritima Gunn., sd,, 80, 
81, 103. 

— media, 84, 87, 105. 

— melanocarpa Cham, ex 
Trautv., 92, 94, 95, 103. 

— *melanostoma\ 94, 105. 

— membranacea Hooker, 
92, 99» 99-100, 103. 

— meyeriana Kunth, 87, 
96, 97, 103. 

— microglochin Wahlenb., 
76, 77, 103. 

— miliaris, 104. 

— misandra R.Br., 84, 85, 
103. 


- montanensis, 104. 
-morrisseyi, 102. 

-nardina E.Fries, s.h, 78, 
79, 103. 

-nesophila Holm, 94, 95, 

103. 

- neurocblaena Holm, 82, 

83, 103. 

- nigra (L.) Reichard, agg., 

88, 90, 91, 103. 

-nigritella, 105. 

- norvegica Retz., agg., 86, 
87, 103, 103-4.^ 

- novograblenovii, 105. 
-obtusata Liljebl., 78, 79, 
79, 104. 

- oederi, 105. 

- paleacea Wahlenb., 88, 89, 

104. 

-panicea L., 96, 97, 104. 

- parallela (Laest.) Som- 
merf., 76~77» 77, 104. 
-paupercula, 103. 

- pediformis C. A.Meyer, 

agg-, 96, 97, 104. 

-perfusca, 100, 

- petricosa Dewey, 87, 96, 
97, 104. 

-pbysocarpa Presl, 87-88, 
Sg, 104. 

- podocarpa R.Br., agg., 92, 

92, 94, 95, 104. 

-polygama, 102. 

-pratensis, 104. 

-praticola Rydb., 80, 81, 
10^ 

- pribylovensis, 102. 

- pseudolagopina, 102. 

-pulla, 104. 

-ramensJm, 104. 

-rarifiora (Wahlenb.) Sm., 
92, 97, 98, 99, 104. 

- redowskiana C.A.Meyer, 

77, 77, 104. 

-rigida, loi. 

-rostrata Stokes in With., 
agg., 92, 99, 99, 104. 

- rotundata Wahlenb., 100, 
loi, 104. 

- rubra, 102. 

- ruBna Drejer, 84, 84, 85, 
104. 

’ rupestris All., 78, 79, 104. 

* sabulosa Turcz. ex Bess., 

84, 86, 87, 104. 

- sabynensis, 104. 

-salina Wahlenb., s.l,, 89, 

89, 104, 105. 

'scdtuensis, 105. 

saxatilis L., agg., 88, 89, 
104. 

‘ scirpiformis, 104. 
■scirpoidea Michx., agg., 

78, 79, X04-5. 

-setina, 103, 

■ soczavaeana, 103. 

• spaniocarpa, 105. 


— sparsiflora, 105. 

— Stans, 100. 

— stenolepis, 104. 

— stenophylla Wahlenb., 
s.l., 80, 81, 105. 

— styiosa C.A.Meyer, agg., 
93, 93, 105. 

— subspathacea Wahlenb., 
88-89, 89, 105. 

— supina Wahlenb., agg., 
94-95, 95, 105. 

— tenuiBora Wahlenb., 80, 
82, 105. 

— tripartita, 102. 

— ursina Dewey, 77, 77, 
105. 

— ustulata, loi. 

— vaginata Tausch, s.h, 92, 
97, 97, 97-98, 98, 105. 

— vahlii, 103. ^ 

— viridula Michx., 100, loi, 
105. 

— willxamsii Britton ex Brit- 
ton & Rydb., 92, 100, loi, 
105. ^ 

— wiluica, 90, 105. 

Carices, 9. 

Carnations, 178. 

Carrot, 412. 

— or Parsley Family, 321-2. 

Carum, 322, 325. 

< > — carvi L., 325, 326. 

Caryophyllaceae, xxvi, xxvi, 
168. 

Cassiope, 336, 338. 

— bypnoides (L.) D.Don, 
338, 339. , 

— lycopodioides, 339. 

— tetragona (L.) D.Don, 
338, 338-9- 

Castill^a, 377, 378. 

— arctica, 378. 

— byperborea Pennell, 378- 
80, 379. 

— pallida (L.) Spreng., s.h, 
378, 379- 

— raupii Pennell, 378, 379. 

— septentrionalis Lindl., 
380, 381. 

Catabrosa, 31, 32, 45. 

— algida, 59. 

— aquatica (L.) Beauv., agg., 
45-46, 46. 

— concinna subsp. vacillans, 
46. 

Catchflies, 184. 

Catchfly, Few-leafed, 184, 185. 

— , Night-flowering, 186. 

— , Red Alpine, 182, 182. 

— , Slender-leafed, 184-5, 

185. 

Catchweed, 367, 367. 

Cat’s-paws, 415. 

— , Alaskan, 417, 422. 

— , Ashy-leafed, 421, 424. 

— , Carpathian, 417, 422. 

— , Compact, 421, 422-3. 


— , Dioecious, see Cat’s-paws, 
Mountain or Dioecious. 

— , Equal-scaled, 418, 434. 

— , Femald’s, 421, 433. 

— , Greenland, 417, 433. 

— Hoary, 433, 423. 

— , Intermediate, 423, 433-4. 
— t Labrador, 421, 433. 

— , Mountain or Dioecious, 
417, 433. 

— , Narrow-leafed, 421, 433. 
— , Pale, 418, 433. 

— , Pigmy, 418, 434. 

— , Porsild’s, 421, 434. 

— , Port Burwell, 421, 433. 
— , Rousseau’s, 4x8, 434. 

— , Sand-loving, 433, 423. 

— , Shining, 418, 424. 

— , Single-headed, 417, 434. 
— t Smoothing, 418, 433. 

— , Tansley’s, 434. 

— , Tweedsmuir’s, 417, 434. 
— , Ungava, 418, 424. 

0 Celandme, Greater, 309-10, 


209. 

Celandines, 209. 

Centaurea, 414. 

Cerastiumy 168, 168, 175. 

— alpinum L., s.l., 176, 177. 

— arcticum, 177. 

o — arvense L., agg., 175, 
i7S"^- 

— beeringianum Cham. & 
Schlecht., 176, 177, 177. 

— hicdynicMif 177. 

— caespitosurriy 176. 

— cerastoides (L.) Britton, 
178, 179* 

— fischerianumi 177, 177. 

0 — fontanuniy 178. 
o — holosteoides Fries ampl. 
Hylander, agg., 176, 176^, 
178. 

— hyperhoreumy 177. 

— maximum L., 175, 175. 

— regelii Ostenfeld, 176, 
177-8, 

— scam maniac Polunin, 

176, 177- 

— trigynuniy 178. 

— vidgatunty 176. 
Chaerophyllum prescottiiy 332. 
Clwmaedaphney 335. 

— calyculata agg., 336. 
Chamaeneriony 314. 

— angustifoliumy 315. 

— latifoliumy 

Chamaepericlymenum stiecicuniy 

330. 

chamomile(s). Wild-, ieeWild- 
chamomile(s). 

Chelidoniuniy 309, 209. 
o — majus L., 209-10, 209, 
Chenopodiaceae, xxvi, 163. 
Chenopodiunty 163. 

— cdbuniy 163. 

Cherleriay 168. 


— dicranoideSy 174. 
Chickweed, Alpine, 176, 177, 
— y Beringian, 176, 177. 

— y Bunge’s, 187, 187-^. 

( ? — y Common, 186, 187. 

? — y Common Mouse-ear, 176, 
176-7. 

< ? — , Field, 175, 175-6. 

— , Great, 175, 175. 

— y Larger Mouse-ear, 176, 

176- 7. 

— , Low, 188, 188. 

— y Polar, see Chickweed, 
Regel’s or the Polar. 

— y Regel’s or the Polar, 176, 

177- 8. 

— y Scamman’s, 176, 177. 

— , Starwort, 178, 179. 
Chickweeds, 175. 

— y Blinking-, see Blinking- 
chickweeds. 

— y Water-, see Water-dbick- 
weeds. 

Chickweed-wintergreen, Oval- 
leafed, 354, 355. 

— Spear-leafed, 354, 355. 
Chickweed-wintergreens, 354- 
5* 

Chives, 120, 120-1, 121. 
Christmas-green, Trailing, 4, 

5. 

Ckristolea parry aides y 243. 
Chrysanthemum (Chi^an- 
themum(s)), 414, 432-3, 
432-3* 

— alpinumy 434. 

— , Arctic, 432, 433* 

— arcticum L., agg., 432, 
433* . 

— y Entire-leafed, 432, 433. 

— integrifolium Ridbard- 
son, 432, 433. 

I ? — leucanthemum L., 433- 
4,434- 

— Siberian, 433, 434. 

— sibiricum Turcz., 433, 
434- 

— tanacetumy 463. 
Chrysosplemumy xxvi, 247, 

247-8. 

— alternifolium L., s.ly 
248, 249. 

— heringianumy 248. 

— iowensey 248. 

— kamtschaticumy 248. 

— tetrandrumy 348. 

— wrightii Frandb. & Sav., 
348, 249. 

Cicutay 322, 325-6. 

— ; virosa L., 326, 326. 
Cineraria congestOy 458. 
Cinquefoil, Alpine, 274, 376. 
— y Arctic, 271, 276-7. 

—, Bright, 274, 377- 
— y Buttercup, 274, 377. 

— y Cut-leafed, 374, 377. 

— t Harsh, 271, 276. 


— Marsh or Purple, 268, 277. 
— y Norwegian, 271, 277. 

— y One-flowered, we Cinque- 
foil, Vahl’s or the One- 
flowered. 

— y Pennsylvania, 274, 277. 
— y Pretty, 271, 276. 

— Purple, see Cinquefoil, 
Marsh or Purple. 

— y Red-stemmed, 275, 277. 
— y Shrubby, 268, 276. 

— , Silky, 276, 277. 

— y Snow, 272, 277. 

— y Stipulate, 273, 277. 

— y Three-toothed, 268, 277. 
— y Two-flowered, 271, 276. 
— y Vahl’s or the One- 
flowered, 272, 277-8. 

— y Villous, 272, 278. 
Cinquefoils, 269. 

Cirsiumy 413, 413, 434. 

( > — arvense (L.) Scop., agg.. 


435» 435* 

— beterophyllum (L.) Hill, 


^434-5,435* ^ 

Claytonia, 164, 164. 

— acutifoliaWilld.,agg., 164, 

165. 

— arctica Adams, 165, 165. 

— eschscholtzii Cham., 165, 
165-6. 

— sarmentosa C.A.Meyer, 

166, 167. 

— tuberosa PaU. ex Willd., 
166, 167. 

' ? Cleavers, 404, 404-5, 405. 
Cliff-brake, Slender, 11, ii. 
Clock, Townhall, 408-9, 409. 
Cloudberry, 279, 279. 

Clover, Dutch, see Clover, 
White or Dutch. 

— y Red, 301. 

( ? — , White or Dutch, 300, 300. 
Clovers, 399-300. 

Club-moss, Alpine, 4, 5. 

— , Common, 4, 5. 

— Family, 2-4. 

— Fir, 4, 5. 

— y Interrupted, see Club- 
moss, Stiff or Interrupted. 
— y Lesser, 6-7, 6. 

— y Stiff or Interrupted, 4-5, 
S» 

Club-mosses, 4. 

Club-rush, Tufted, no, 1 10- 
11. 

Club-rushes, no. 

Cnidium ajanensey 333. 

— cnidiifoliumy 337-8. 
Cobresitty see Kobresia. 
CochleanUy 213, 224-6. 

— arcticUy 153, 326. 

— groenlandicay 226. 

— lenensisy 326. 

— oblongifoliay 236. 

— oflflcinsdis L., s.l.y 226, 
226. 


Cockle, White, 182. 
Coeloglossum, 127. 

— viride, 129. 

Coelopleurum gmelinii, 324. 

— luciduniy 324. 

Colpodium (Colpodium(s) ), 

32, 46, 46, 60, 73. 

— fidvuvty^i. III. 

— mahngrerm, 41. 

— vaciUans (Th.Fr.) Polu- 
nin, 46-47, 47* 

— y Vacillating, 46-47, 47. 

— vahli^um (Liebm.) 
Nevski, 46, 47. 

— , Vahl’s, 46, 47. 

— wrightii Scribn. & Mer- 
rill, 47, 47. 

— , Wright’s, 47, 47. 
o Coltsfoot, 467, 467-8, 468. 
coltsfoots. Sweet-, see Sweet- 
coltsfoots. 

oComcsrum pcdmtre, 277, 
Compositae, xix, xxv, xxviii, 

412-13. 

Composite or Daisy Family, 

412--13. 

Conioselinumy 322, 326-7. 

— benthamiiy 327. 

— boreahy 327. 

— cnidiifolium (Turcz.) 
A.E.Porsild, 327, 327-8. 

— gmeliniiy 327. 

— hurmXey 329. 

— tataricumy 327. 

— univittatumy 327. 

— vaginatum (Spreng.) 

Thellimg, sd.y 327, 327. 

Coniuniy 327. 

Conringitty 214. 

CoptiSy 189, 194, 

— groerdandicay 194. 

o — trifolia (L.) Salisb., sd.y 

194, 19S* 

Corallorhizay 126, 126. 

— innatay 126. 

o — trifida Chatel., emend., 
126-7, 127. 

Coral-root, Early, 126-7, 127. 
Coral-roots, 126. 

Comaceae, xxv, xxvii, 330. 
Cornel, Canadi^ Dwarf, 330, 

331- , , 

— , Dwarf, see Cornel, Lap- 
land or Dwarf. 

— y Lapland or Dwarf, 330, 

330-1. 

Cornels, 330. 

Comusy 330, 330. 

® — canadensis L., 330, 331. 

— suecica L., 330, 330-1. 
Cortusa (Cortusa(s)), 346, 348, 

348. 

— matthiolii L., 348, 349. 
— , Matthiolus’s, 348, 349. 
Corydalis (CorydaUs(es)), 212, 

212, 212. 

— arcticay 213. 


— y Few-flowered, 212, 212-13. 

— pauciflora (Steph.) Pers., 
agg., 212, 212-13. 

— sempervirensy 213. 
CotoneasteTy 262, 262-3. 

— unifLoray 263. 

Cotton-grass, Arctic, see Cot- 

ton-^rass, Scheuchzer’s or 
Arctic. 

— , Close-sheathed, 108, 109. 
— , Common, 106, 107. 

— y Narrow-leafed, 106, 107. 
— y Russet, 106, 107-8. 

— y Scheuchzer’s or Arctic, 
106, 107. 

— y Sheathed, 108, 109. 

— y Tall, 106, 107. 

— , Tufted Arctic, 108, 109. 
Cotton-grasses, 107, 
Couch-grass(es), 32, 34, 35. 
— Slender, 34, 35. 
Cowbane(s), 325, 326, 326. 
Cowberry, 344-5, 345- 
Cowslips, 350. 

— , American-, see American- 
cowslips. 

Cow-wheat, Common, 377. 
— Wood, 377. 

Cow-wheats, 377. 
Cranberries, 341. 

— y Mountain or Rods, 344. 
cranberry. Hog-, see Hog- 
cranberry, 

— , Mountain or Rock, 344-5, 
345* 

— (or Cranberries), Rock, see 
Cranberry (and Cran- 
berries) , Moimtain or Rock. 

— , SmaU-fruited, 341-3, 342. 
— , Swamp, 342, 343. 
Cranesbill, Meadow, 304-5. 
— , Northern, 303-4, 304- 
— , White-flowered, 304, 304. 
— , Wood, 303, 303. 
Cranesbills, 302-3. 
Crassulaceae, xxvi, 245. 
Crepisy 413, 436. 

— ch^santha (Ledeb.) 
Froel., 436, 437. 

— nana Richardson, 436, 437. 

— tectorurriy 436. 

Cress, 223. 

— , Alpine or Daisy-leafed, 
222, 223, 

— (or cresses). Bitter-, see 
Bitter-cress (or -cresses), 

— , Daisy-leafed, see Cress, 
Alpine or Daisy-leafed. 

— (or cresses). Penny-, see 
Penny-cress (or -cresses). 

— (or cresses). Rock-, see 
Rock-cress (or -cresses). 

— (or cresses). Winter-, see 
Winter-cress (or -cresses). 

— (or cresses). Yellow-, see 
Yellow-cress (or -cresses). 

Crowberries, 309. 


Crowberry, Black, see Crow- 
berry, Common or Black. 
— y Common or Black, 309- 
10, 309. 

— Family, 309. 

Crowfoot, Creeping, 201, 206. 

— Family, see Buttercup or 
Crowfoot Family. 

— y Meadow, 200, 205. 

— y Sea-side, 200, 206. 

— y Water-, see Water- crow- 
foot, 

— Wood, 205, 205. 
Crowfoots, 196. 

Cruciferae, xix, xxvi, 213. 
Ciyptogams, Vascular, v, xxiii. 
Cryptogrammay 10, ii. 

— steUeri (S.G.Gmel.) 

Prantl, ii, ii. 

Cuckoo-flower, 222, 223. 
Cucumber-root, 121, 12 1-3. 
Cudweed, Alpine or Moun- 
tain, 441, 441-2. 

— y Dw^, 441, 441-2. 

— y Low or Marsh, 442, 442. 
— y Marsh, see Cudweed, Low 
or Marsh. 

— y Mountain, see Cudweed, 
Alpine or Mountain. 

— , Norwegian, 441, 441. 
Cudweeds, 440-1. 
Cupressaceae, xxiii, 20-21. 
Currant, American Wild Red, 
250, 251. 

— , Foetid, 250, 25X. 

— y Red, 250. 

— y Skunk, 250, 251. 

— y Swamp Red, 250, 251. 
Currants, 250. 

Cyperaceae, xxiv, 75-76. 
Cypress Family, 20-21. 
Cystopteris (Cystopteris), 10, 

11-13. 

— dickieanay 13. 

— fragilis (L.) Bemh., s.l.y 

12, 13. 

— montana (Lam.) Bemh., 
12, 13. 

— y Mountain, 12, 13. 

Dactylis glomeratay 31. 
Daisies, Michaelmas, 431. 

— , Ox-eye, 432-3. 

Daisy, .^ctic, 432, 433. 

— Farnily, see Composite or 
Daisy Family. 

— , Ox-eye, 433-4> 434* 

— , White, 433-4, 434. 
Dandelion, Arctic, 465, 466. 
— y Fall-, see Fall-dandelion. 
— y High-arctic, 462, 467. 

— , Homed, 465, 466. 

— , Lacerate, 46s, 467. 

— y Lapland, 466, 467. 

— , Lyrate, 465, 467. 

— y Smooth, 466, 466-7. 

— y Tomgat, 466, 467. 


— , Wa^-fruited, 464, 467. 
Dandelions, 463. 

Danthonia^ 31, 48. 

— spicata (L.) Beauv. ex 
Roem. & Schult., agg., 48, 
48. 

Daphne (Daphne), xxviii, 
xxviii. 

— mezereuniy xxviii. 
Damel(s), 58, 58. 
Dadphorafruticosaf 276. 
Dead-nettle Family, see Mint 

or Dead-nettle Family. 

— Intermediate, 374, 374 - 5 * 
— , Purple, 374, 374. 

— White, 375. 

Dead-nettles, 373. 

Deer-grass, no, iio-ii. 
Delight, Single, 332, 333. 
Delphinium^ 189, 194. 

— brachycentnim Ledeb., 
agg., 194, 195 * 

— hrowniiy 194. 

— chanassonisy 194. 

— cheilanthum Fisch. ex 
DC., 196, 197. 

— cryophilum Nevski, 196, 
197. 

— elatumy 196. 

— glaucum S.Watson, 194- 
6 , 195 * 

— menziestiy 194. 

— middendorffUy 196. 

— rossicumy 196. 

Dentaria tenuifoUay 224. 
Deschampsiay 31, 48, 75, 75. 

— alpina (L.) Roem. & 
Schult., 49, 49-50. 

— arcticay 49. 

— atropur^reay 75. 

— heringensisy 5 1 . 

— bre^^olia R.Br., 49, 49. 

— caespitosa (L.) Beauv., 
agg., 48-49, 49 * 

— flexuosa (L.) Trin., agg., 
50, so* 

— ohensisy 48. 

— pumila (Ledeb.) Ostenf., 
50, 50-51. 

Descurainiay 214, 226-7. 

— sophuiy 227. 

— sophioides (Fisch.) O.E. 
Schulz, 226, 227. 

Dew-cup, 263-4, 265. 
DiantkuSy i68, 178. 

— alpinusy 178. 

— d^tosusy 178. 

— repens Willd., 178, 179. 

— superbus L., 178-9, 179. 
Diapensia (Diapen8ia(8)), 331, 

331* 

— Family, 331. 

— , Lapland, 33X, 331-2* 

— lapponica L., s,l.y 331, 

331-2* 

— obovatay 331. 
Diapensiaceae, xxv, xxvii, 331. 


Dicentray 212. 

— peregnnay 212, 212. 
Dicotyledoneae ^ (Dicoty- 
ledons), xxi, xxiv, 130. 
Dock, Arctic, 160, 161 
— y Garden, 160, 161. 

— y Golden, 160-2, 161. 

— y Siberian, 160, 161. 

Docks, 159. 

Dodecatheony 346, 348-9. 

— &igidum Cham. & 
Schlecht., 349, 349. 

Dogwood Family, 330. 
Dogwoods, 330. 

Douglasia (Douglasia(s)), 346, 
349 , 349 * 

— , Arctic, 349-50, 350. 

— arctica Hooker, 349-50, 
350 * 

— gormaniiy 350. 

Drdba (Draba(s)), 213, 214, 
214, 214, 227, 227, 233, 235* 

— adamsHy 234. 

— algiday 233. 

— allemiy 234. 

— alpina L., agg., 230, 231, 

233-4. 

— altmcay 235. 

— androsaceay 234. 

— arcticay 234. 

— arctogenay 234. 

— aspera, 234. 

— aurea M.Vahl, 230, 231, 

234* 

— harhatay 233. 

— helliiy 234. 

— borealisy 234. 

— caesia Adams, 228, 228, 

234* 

— cJuindssoniSy 234, 234. 

— cinerea Adams, s.Ly 232, 
232-3,^234. 

— crassifoha Graham, agg., 

226, 227, 234. 

— dauricay 234. 

— densifolia Nutt., 228, 
228-9, 234. 

— eschscholtzUy 235. 

— exalatay 234. 

— femaldiana Polunin, 226, 

227, 234* 

— iladnizensis Wulfen, s.l.y 
227, 227, 229, 229, 234. 

— glabella Pursh, sd,y 232, 

233, 234* 

— glacialisy 233. 

— gmeliniiy 235. 

— grediniiy 234. 

— groenlandicay 234. 

— hirtay 234. 

— byperborea (L.) Desv., 

230, 231, 234. 

— incana L., agg., 230-2, 

231, 234. 

— juvenilisy 234. 

— ^ellmamiy 234. 

— lacteay 234. 


— hnceolatay 233, 235. 

— lapponicay 234. 

— l^topetalay 234. 

— longipes Raup, 227, 232^ 

233, 234* 

— macrocarpay 234. 

— ndcropet^ay 234. 

— nemorosay 235. 

— nivalis Liljebl., agg., 227, 
227-8, 228, 234. 

— norvegica Gunn, s./., 227, 
230. 232, 232, 233, 234. 

— oblongata R.Br., agg., 

228, 230, 231, 234. 

— ostenf eldiiy 234. 

— ovibovinay 234. 

— palanderianay 234. 

— parvisiliquosOy 234. 

— paudfloray 235. 

— pilosa Adams exDC., 229, 

229, 234-5. 

— pohleiy 234. 

— pseudhpilosay 234. 

— repensy 235. 

— rupestrisy 234. 

— sibirica (& 1 L) Thellung, 
229-30, 231, 235. 

— scMorgeriy 235. 

— stenoloba I^deb., agg., 
227, 227, 230, 232, 233, 235. 

— stenopetalay 234. 

— stylansy 235. 

— subcapitata Simmons, 
219, 228, 229, 235. 

— thomasiiy 235. 

— ^unalaschcensis*y 234. 

— wahlenbergUy 234. 
Dracocephalumy 373. 

— palmatumy 373. 

Droseray 244, 244. 

— rotundifolia L., agg., 

244 , ^5. 

Droseraceae, xxvii, 244. 
Dryad, White, 265, 265-6. 
DryaSy 262, 264-5. 

— alaskensisy 266. 

— chamissomsy 266. 

— crenvlatay 266. 

— hooherianay 266. 

— integrifolia M.Vahl, agg., 

265, 265-6. 

— octopetala L., s.ly 265, 

266. 

— punctatay 266. 

— sylvaticay 265. 

DryopteriSy 10, 13, 

— aristatOy 13. 

— austriacay 13. 

— dilatata (Hofl&n.) A.Gray, 
agg., 13-14, IS* 

— disjuncta (Rupr.) Morton, 

14, 15. 

— filix-mas (L.) Schott, 12, 
13. 

— fragrans (L.) Schott, agg., 
12, 13. 

— hnnaeanay 14. 


Dryopteris (cont.) 

• — phegopteris (L.) C.Chr., 
13,. 14, 15* 

— spinulosa, 13. 
Du^’s-meat(s), no, in, in. 
Duckweed Family, in. 

— f Ivy, no, in— 12. 

— f Lesser, no, in. 

— Star, no, in— 12. 
Duckweeds, in. 

Dune-g^s, 50, 51. 

Dupontia (Dupontia(s) ), 31, 
32, 41, 51, 51. 

— fisheri R.Br., agg., 50, 51. 
— ^ Fisher’s, 50, 51. 

— ndcrantha, 51. 

— psiloscmthiiy 51. 
Dwarf-pine, Siberian, 18. 


Eel-grass(e8), 22, 23, 23. 

— Family, 23. 

Elaeagnaceae, xxv, 314. 
Eleocharis, 76, 105. 

— acicularis (L.) Roem. & 
Schult., 105-^, 106. 

— palustris (L.) Roem. & 
Schult., s.Ly 106, 106-7. 
paucijiora, 106. 

— quinqueflora (F.X.Hart- 
mann) Schwarz, agg., 106, 
106. 

— uniglurmSy 106, 107. 
Elephants, Little, 385, 392. 
Elymusy 32, 51. 

— arenarius L., s./., 32, 50, 

51. 

— irmovatusy 51. 

— interior y 51. 

— mollis y 51. 

Elytrigia repenSy 34. 
Empetraceae, xxv, 309. 
Empetrumy 309, 309. 

— androgynumy 309. 

— arcticumy 309. 

— hermaphroditumy 309. 

— nigrum L., s.l.y 309-10, 


o 


309- 


—-swiricumy 309. 

Epilohiumy 314, 3i4~tS* 

— alpinumy 317, 318. 

— alsinifoliumy 319, 319. 

— anagallidifolium Lam., 
318, 318. 

— angustifolium L., agg.. 


315, 315* ^ 

-arcticumy 316. 
'davuricum Fischer, s.l.y 
316, 317. 

-homemannii Reichenb., 


317, 3i7>.3i9- 

— intermediumy 315. 

— lactiflorum Hausskn., 
agg., 317-18, 318. 

— latifolium L., 316, 316. 

— montanumy 319, 319. 

— palustre L., agg., 316-17, 

317- 


— sertulatum Hausskn., 318, 
319. 

— steckerianumy 317. 

— tundrarumy 316. 
Equisetaceae, xxiii, i, i. 
Equiseiumy 1,1. 

— arvense L., agg., i, 3. 

— fiuviatile L., 2, 3. 

— heleochariSy 2. 

— hyemalcy 2. 

— - limosumy 2. 

— palustre L., 1-2, 3. 

— pratense Ehrh., i, 3. 

— scirpoides Michx., 2, 2. 

— sylvaticum L., agg., i, 3. 

— trachyodony 2. 

— variegatum Schleich., 
agg., 2, 2, 3. 

Ericaceae, xxv, xxv, xxv, xxv, 
335, 397. 

ErigeroHy 413, 413, 413, 436. 

— acris L., agg., 436-7, 437* 

— alaskanuSy 440. 

— alpiniformisy 438. 

— borealis (Vierh.) Sim- 
mons, agg., 438, 439. 

— caespitosusy 440. 

— compositus Pursh, agg., 
437-8, 439. 

— elongatusy 436. 

— eriocephaluSy 438. 

— grandifiorus Hooker, agg., 
439-40, 440. 

— humilis Graham, 438, 439. 

— hyperboreus Greene, 440, 

440. 

— hyssopifoliusy 440. 

— muirii A.Gray, 439, 439. 

— multifiduSy 437. 

— trifiduSy 437. 

— unalaschkensisy 438. 

— uniflorus L., s.l., 438, 439. 

— yukonensisy 439. 
Eriophorumy 76, 107. 

— alpinumy in. 

— angustifolium Honck., 
agg., 106, 107. 

— brachyantherum Trautv. 
& Meyer, 108, 109. 

— callitrix Cham, in C.A. 
Meyer, 108, 108, 109. 

— chantissonisy 107. 

— inter cedenSy 107. 

— latifoliumy 108. 

— mediumy 107. 

— opacumy 108. 

— polystachiony 107. 

— russeolum Fries in 
Hartm., s.l.y 106, 107—8. 

— scheuchzeri Hoppe, 106, 
107. 

— spissumy 108. 

— tristCy 107. 

— vaginatum L., s.l.y 108, 
109. 

Eritrichium (Eritrichium(s) ), 
366, 367, 367. 


— y Aretia-like, 367, 368. 

— aretioides (Cham. & 
Schlecht.) DC., agg., 367, 
368. 

— chamissonis DC., 367-9, 
368. 

— y Chamisso’s, 367-9, 368. 

— czekanowsMiy 369. 

— villosum (Ledeb.) Bunge, 
368, 369. 

— , Villous, 368, 369. 

Ermania borealisy 242. 

— parryoidesy 243, 243. 
Erodiumy 302, 302. 

— cicutarium (L.) L’H^rit., 
302, 303. 

Erxlebeniay 332. 

Erysimumy 214, 214, 235. 

— cheiranthoides L., 235-6, 
237* 

— inconspicuum (S.Wat- 
son) MacMillan, 236, 237. 

— pallasii (Pursh) Femald, 
236, 237- 

— parviflorumy 236. 
Eskimo-potato, 166, 167. 
Euphrasiay 377, 380. 

— arctica Lange in Rostrup, 
agg., 380, 381. 

— disjunctOy 380. 

— frigidoy 380. 

— budsoniana Femald & 
Wiegand, 380-1, 381. 

— hyperboreay 380. 

— latifoUuy 380. 

— minimay 380. 

Eutrema (Eutrema(s) ), 214, 
214, 236, 236. 

— edwardsii R.Br., 236, 237. 
— y Edwards’s, 236, 237. 
Evening-primrose Family, 

314* 

Everlastings, 415. 

Eyebright, Arctic, 380, 381. 
— y Hudsonian, 380-1, 381. 
Eyebrights, 380. 

Fagopyrumy 154. 
Fall-dandelion, 446, 447. 
False-hellebores, 123. 
False-oat, Narrow, 74, 74-75. 
— Siberian, 74, 75. 
False-oats, 74. 

Fat-hen, 162. 

Felwort, 359, 360. 

— , Marsh, 361-2, 362. 
Felworts, 361. 

fennel(s) Hog’s-, see Hog’s- 
fennei(s). 

Fem(s), 8, 10, 10, n, n, 13, 

14, 14, 16. 

— y Beech-, see Beech-fern, 

— , Bladder-, see Bladder- 
fem(s). 

— y Buclder-, see Buckler-fem. 
— , Grape-, see Grape-fem(s). 

— Family, 10, 


— FragUe, X2, 13. 

— , Holly-, see Holly-fem(s). 
— , Lady-, see Lady-fem(s). 
— , Male, 12, 13. 

— Oak, 14, 15. 

— , Shield-, see Shield-ferns. 
‘Fem-allies*, I, 2, 4, 6, 7, 7, 
Fescue, Alpine, jee Fescue, 
Short-leafed or Alpine. 

— Baffin, $2, 53. 

— Creeping, see Fescue, Red 
or Creeping. 

— Meadow, 55. 

— Red or Creeping, 54, 54. 
— , Rough, 53-54, 53* 

— , Sheep’s, 52-53, 53* 

— , Short-leafed or Alpine, 52, 

53- 

— , Viviparous, 54, 54-55. 
Fescues, 52. 

Festuca^ 32. 

— altaica Trin., 42, 53-54, 
53* 

— arenanOy 54. 

— bafiSnensis Polunin, 52, 
53- 

— brachyphylla Schult., 
agg-, 52, 53* 

— brev^oUOf 52. 

— cryophUcLt 54. 

— duriusculat 52. 

— elattOTy 55. 

— hyperborea, 52. 

— ovina L., agg., 52--53, 53* 
— pratensis, 55. 

— rabra L., r./., 54, 54. 

— st^na, 52. 

— vfvipara (L.) Sm., agg., 

54, 54-55* 

Festuceae, 31, 32. 

Feverfew, Com, 448, 449. 
Feverfews, 447-9. 

Figwort Faimly, 376. 
F^pendida^ 262, 262, 266-7. 

— denudaUiy 267. 

— ulmaria (L.) Maxim., 
266, 267. 

Fiorin, 35, 35. 

Fireweed(8), 314-15, 3i5, 3 ^S^ 
— , Arctic, 316, 316. 
Five-fingers, 269. 

Flax Family, 305. 

— Perennial, 305, 305. 
Flaxes, 305. 

Fleabane, Alaskan, 440, 440. 
— Blue, 436-7, 437* 

— Boreal, 438, 439. 

— , Cut-leafed or Daisy- 

flowered, 437-8, 439. 

— , Daisy-flowered, see Flea- 
bane, Cut-leafed or Daisy- 
flowered. 

, Dwarf, 438, 439, 

— , Large-headed, 439-40, 

440. 

— -, Lowly, see Fleabane, Un- 
alaakan or Lowly. 


— , Muir’s, 439, 439* 

— y Unalaskan or Lowly, 438, 

439* 

Fleabanes, ^6. 

Flea-wort, Field, 459, 459. 
—, Marsh, 457, 458. 
Flea-worts, 454-5. 
Fleeceflower, Alpine, 156, 
156. 

Fli^eed, 227. 
Flowering-willow, 315, 315. 
Forget-me-not, Alpine, 371-2, 

37a* 

— , Water, 372, 372. 
Forget-me-nots, 371. 

Foxtail, Alpine, 38, 38. 

— , Marsh or Water, 38, 38-39. 
— f Meadow, 37, 37. 

— , Orange, 38, 38. 

— y Short-awned, 38, 38. 

— t Water, see Foxtail, Marsh 
or Water. 

Foxtails, 37. 

FriiiUariay 120. 

— camschatcensisy 120. 
Fumariay 212. 

Fumariaceae, xxvi, xxvii, 209, 
212. 

Fumitory Family, 212. 

Galeopsis tetrahity 373. 
Galiuniy 404, 404-5. 

< » — aparine L., 404, 405. 

— boreaie L., agg., 405, 405. 

— brandegei A.Gray, 406, 

407. 

— pahistrey 407. 

— ruthemcumy 406. 

< ) — trifidum L., agg., 406, 407. 
? — trifiorum Michx., 404, 
405. 

— uligmosiim L., 406, 407. 
i > — venun L., s./., 406, 406-7. 

Garlic(s), 120, 120. 

Gentian, Arctic, see Gentian, 
Four-parted or Arctic. 

— y Autumnal, 359, 360. 

— y Delicate, see Gentian, 
Slender or Delicate. 

— Family, 356. 

— Four-parted or Arctic, 
360, 361. 

— y Glaucous, 360, 361. 

— Golden, 359, 360. 

— y Moss, 360, 361. 

— Narrow-leafed, see Gen- 
tian, Whitish or Narrow- 
leafed. 

— Serrate, 359, 360. 

— y Slender or Delicate, 359, 
360. 

— Small or Snow, 359, 361. 
— y Snow, see Gentian, Small 
or Snow. 

— , Spring, 357, 360. 

— y Whitish or Narrow-leafed, 

3S9» 360. 


GenUanOy 356, 357, 360. 

— acutay 360. 

— algida PalL, agg., 358, 
359.360. 

— amarelia L., s./., 358, 359, 
360. 


— arcticay 360. 

— arctoph^y 360. 

— aurea L., 358, 359, 360. 

— auriculatay 360-1. 

— chrysoneuray 360. 

— detonsa Rottb., i./., 358, 

359, 360. 

— frigidoy 360. 

— glauca PalL, 360, 360, 
361. 

— nivalis L,, 358, 359, 360. 

— nutanSy 360. 

— propinqua Richardson, sJ., 

360, 360, 361. 

— prostrata Haenke in Jacq., 
agg., 358-60, 360, 361. 

— richardsomiy 360. 

— romanzovUy 360. 

— serratay 360. 

— tenella Rottb., agg., 358, 

359, 360. 

— uHginosay 360. 

— vema L., agg., 357, 357, 

360. 

Gentianaceae, xxvii, 356. 
Gentianella amareUay 360. 
Gentians, 357. 

Geraniaceae, xxvii, 302. 
Geranium (Geranium), 302, 


302-3. 

— albiflorum Ledeb., 304, 
304. 

— erianthum DC., 303-4, 
304. 

— Family, 302. 

— y Northern or Woolly- 
flowered, 303-4, 304* 

— pratensey 304-5. 

— sylvaticum L., 303, 303. 

— , Woolly-floweri, see Gera- 
nium, Northern or Woolly- 
flowered. 

Geraniums, Wild, 302-3. 

GeuMy 262, 267. 

— glaciale Adams in Fisch., 
266, 267-8. 

> — rivale L.. 153, 268, 268-9. 

— rossii (R.Br.) Springe, 
266, 267. 

Globe-flower, Asiatic, 208, 
208. 


', Common or European, 
208, 208. 

European, see Globe- 
flower, Common or Euro- 


pean. 

Globe-flowers, 207-8. 
Glyceria arcticay 72, 73. 

— borreriy73. 

— distansy 73 . 

— vUfoideay 73. 


GnaphaUuniy 413, 440-1, 

— norvegicum Gunn., 441, 
441. 

— supinum L., 441, 441-2. 

— sylvaticunii 441. 

— uliginosum L., 442, 442. 
Goat’s-beard, 262. 
Golden-hardback, 268, 276. 
Goldenrod, Common, 461, 

461. 

— , Large-leafed, 460-1, 461, 
— , NoAem, 460, 461. 
Goldenrods, 460. 

Goldilocks, 205, 205. 
o Gold-thread, Trifoliate, 194, 
195 - 

Gold-threads, 194. 
Gooseberries, 250, 

Goosefoot Family, 162. 
o Goosegrass, 404, 405. 
Goose-tongue, 401-2, 403. 
Gramineae, xxiv, 30-31. 
Grape-fern, Gloomy, 8-9, 9. 
— , Lance-leafed, see Grape- 
fern, Triangle or Lance- 
leafed. 

— f Northern, 8, 9. 

— f Triangle or Lance-leafed, 

8,9. 

Grape-ferns, 8. 

Graphephorum fisherii 51. 
Grass(es), xix, xix, 8, 9, 32, 34, 
37, 39, 39, 40, 41, 42^, 42, 44, 
45, 46, 48, 48, 48, 51, 52, 

55, 55, 57, 57, 58, 59, 59, 
60, 61, 61, 61, 67, 74, 75, 
1 19, 173, 206, 267, 277, 360, 
360, 377, 378, 380, 424, 438, 

462. 

— t Alkali-, Alkali-gra8s(es). 

— , Arrow-, see Arrow- 
grass(e8). 

— , Bent-, see Bent-grass(es). 
— y Blue-eyed-, see Blue-eyed- 
grass(es). 

— , Brome-, see Brome- 
grass(es). 

— , Cotton-, see Cotton- 
grass(es). 

— , Couch-, see Couch- 
gras8(es). 

— , Deer-, see Deer-grass. 

— , Dune-, see Dune-grass. 

— f Eel-, see Eel-grass(es). 

— Family, 30-31. 

— y Hair-, see Hair-grass(es). 
— y Holy-, see Holy-grass(es). 
— , Knot-, see Knot-grasses. 
— y Koeler-, see Koeler- 
gra8s(e8). 

— , Lyme-, see Lyme-grass(es). 
— y Mat-, see Mat-grass. 

— y Meadow-, see Meadow- 
grass(es). 

— y Oat-, see Oat-grass(es). 

— , Poverty-, see Poverty- 
grass. 


— , Quack-, see Quack-grass. 
— y Quitch-, see Quitch-grass. 
— y Reed-bent-, see Reed- 
bentgrasses. 

— y Rye-, see Rye-grass (es). 
— y Scorpion-, see Scorpion- 
grass(es). 

— , Scurvy-, see Scurvy- 

grass(es). 

— y Semaphore-, see Sema- 
phore-grass (es). 

— y Seneca-, see Seneca-grass. 
— y Six-weeks, 63, 66. 

— y Spear-, ree Spear-grass (es). 
— y Squirrel-tail, 56, 57. 

— y Sweet-, see Sweet-grass. 
— y Vanilla-, see Vanilla- 
grass. 

— y Vernal-, see Vemal- 
grass(es). 

— y Wheat-, see Wheat- 
grass(es). 

— y Whitlow-, see Whitlow- 
grass(es). 

— y Whprl-, see Whorl-grass. 
Grass-of-Pamassus, Com- 
mon, 248-9, 249. 

— y Kotzebue’s, 248, 249. 
Grasses-of-Pamassus, 248. 
Grass-wrack, 22, 23. 
Greek-valerians, 364. 
gromwell. Smooth-, see 
Smooth-gromwell. 
Groimd-pine, Flattened, 4, 5. 
Groundsel, Black-tipped, 457, 
459-60. 

— , Common or Garden, 457, 
460. 

— , Garden, see Grotmdsel, 
Common or Garden. 

— , Mignonette-leafed, 457, 
460. 

— y Various-Ieafed, 458, 459, 
Groundsels, 454-5. 
Gymnademay 127. 

Gymnandra glauctty 381. 
Gymnospermae (Gynmo- 
sperms), v, xxi, xxiii, 18. 
Gypsy weed, 397. 


Hdbenanay 126, 127. 

— albida(L.)R.Br., s.l.y 127, 
iTrj* 

— dUatata agg., 129. 

— l^erborea (L.) R.Br., 

125. 128. 

— obtusata (Pursh) Richard- 
son, agg., X28, 128-9. 

— strandneay 127. 

— viridis (L.) R.Br., agg., 

128. 129. 

Hacki^tack, 18, 19. 
Hair-grass(es), 36, 36, 48. 

— , Alpine, 49, 49-50* 

— y Arctic, 49, 49. 

— y Common or Wavy, 50, 50. 


— y Dwarf, 50, 50-51, 

— , Mountain, 74, 75, 75* 

— y Tufted, 48-49, 49. 

— y Wavy, see Hair-grass, 
Common or Wavy. 
Halimolohos mollisy 217. 
Haloragaceae, xxvi, xxvii, 319. 
hardback. Golden-, see 
Golden-hardhack. 

Harebell, Arctic, 41 1, 411. 

— y Common, 411-12, 412. 

— y Mountain, 410-11, 411. 
Harebells, 410. 

Hare’s-ear, American, 324, 

335. 

Hare’s-ears, 324. 

Hare’s-tail, 108, 109. 
Hcmrirnanella hypnoidesy 339. 
Hawkbit, Autumnal, 446, 447. 
Hawkbits, 447. 

Hawk’s-beard, Alpine, see 
Hawk’s-beard, Dwarf or 
Alpine. 

— y Dwarf or Alpine, 436, 
437* 

— , Golden-flowered, 436, 437. 
Hawk’s-beards, 436. 
Hawkweed, Alpine, 442, 446. 
— y Amitsok, 444, 446-7. 

— y Artichoke, 4^, 447. 

— y Greenland, 4 ^* 447* 

— , Ivigtut, 446, 447. 

— y Low-stemmed, 443, 447. 
— y Northern, 444, 447. 

— y Reddened, 445 > 447* 

— y Scholander’s, 445, 447. 
Hawkweeds, 442-3. ^ 
Heath(s), ^ Mountain-, see 
Mountain-heath(8). 

— Family, 335. 
heather(s). Bell-, see Bell- 

heather(s). 

— y ‘Blue Motmtain*, 342, 343. 
— y Mountain-, see Mountain- 
heather(s). 

Hedge-mustard, Salt-loving, 
240, 241 

Hedge-mustards, 240. 
Hedysarum (Hedysarum(8)), 
285, 288, 288. 

— y Alpine, 288-9, 289. 

— alpinum L., agg., 288-9, 
289. 

— americanuniy 288. 

— arcticuniy 289. 

— horeale, 288. 

— y Creeping-rooted, 289, 289. 

— dasycarpuniy 290. 

— hedysaroides (L.) Sch. 8: 
Thell., 289, 289. 

— y Mackenzie’s, 290, 290. 

— mackenzii Richardson, 
agg., 290, 290. 

— ohscuruTriy 289. 

— pabularey 290. 

— truncaturriy 288. 

HeleochariSy see Eleocharis, 


hellebore(s), False-, see False- 
hellebores. 

— White-, see White-helle- 
bore(s). 

Hemlock, Poison, 327. 
hemlock(s), Water-, see Water- 
hemlo^(s). 

Hemlock-parsley, Dawson, 
327, 327-8. 

— , Western, 327, 327. 
Hemlock-parsleys, 326-7. 
Hemp, 153. 

Hemp-nettle, Common, 373. 
0 Henbit, 373 - 4 > 374 » 
Henbit-nettle, 373-4, 374 * 
Heracleum lanatum, 322. 

— stbiricunit 322. 

Hesperis paU^i, 236. 
Hieradumt xix, 413, 442-3, 

446. 

— acanthophoruntt 447. 

— alpinum L., s,l., 442, 443, 
446. 

— amitsokense (Almq.) 
Dahlst. ex Omang, 444, 

444 - 5 , 446-7* 

— angmagssalikense, 446. 

— atratumt 447. 

— auratunif 447. 

— deuoldH, 447. 

— dovrense, 447. 

— eilifiiy ^7. 

— eugemiy 447 . 

— groenlandicum Arvet- 
Touvet, 443, 443, 444 » 444 , 


447 * 

- hyparcticum (Almq.) 
‘Dahlst.*, agg., 444, 445, 


447. 

— ivigtutense (Almq.) 

Omang, 446, 446, 447. 

— lividorubens ‘Almq.*, 


agg-, 445, 445, 447- 

— muroruniy 447. 

— musartutensey 447. 

— nanusekensey 447. 

— nepiocratuniy 447. 

— nigrescensy 443, 447, 447- 

— *prenanthoides\ 447. 

— rigorosum (Laest) 
‘Almq.*, s.Ly 442, 443, 447 - 

— scholanderi Omang, 445, 
445-6, 447. 

— stelechodesy 447. 

— stiptocaule Omang, 443, 


443-4, 447- 

— strictuniy 447. 

— sylowiiy 447. 

HierocUoey 31, 55. 

— alpina (Sw.) Roem. & 
Schult., 54, 55. 

— horealisy 56. 

— odorata (L.) Beauv., 56, 
56-57. 

— ordiantha Sorensen, 54, 
55-56. 

— pauciflora R.Br., 56, 57. 


Hippuridaceae, xxvi, 319, 321, 
321 - . 

HippuriSy 321, 321. 

— tetraphyllay 321. 

— vulgaris L., s.Ly 320, 321. 
Hog-cranberry, 338, 338. 
Hog*s-fennel, Low or Salty, 

329, 329. 

— , Salty, see Hog’s-fennel, 
Low or Salty, 
Hog’s-fennels, 328. 
Holly-fem(s), 14-16, 15. 
Holy-grass(es), 55, 56, 56-57. 
— , Alpine, 54, 55. 

— , Arctic, 56, 57. 

— y South Greenland, 54, 55- 
56. 

Honckenyay 168, 168. 

— peploideSy 174. 

Honeysuckle Family, 407-8. 
Honkenyay see Honckenya. 
Hordeae, 31, 32. 

Hordeum 32, 57. 

— distichumy 57. 

— jubatum L., 56, 57. 

— vulgarey 57. 

Horsetail, Common or Field, 
I, 3 - 

— Family, i. 

— y Field, see Horsetail, Com- 
mon or Field. 

— , Marsh, 1-2, 3. 

— y Meadow or Siady, i, 3. 
— y Sedge-like, 2, 2. 

— , Shady, see Horsetail, 

Meadow or Shady, 

— y Swamp, 2, 3. 

— y Variegated, 2, 3. 

— y Water, 2, 3. 

— , Wood, 1, 3. 

Horsetails, i. 

Huckleberries, 344. 

Iridaceae, xxiv, 124-5. 

Iris (Iris) Family, 124-5. 

— setosa agg., 125. 

Isaiis oblongatay 214. 
Isoetaceae, xxiii, 7, 7. 

IsoeteSy 7, 7. 

— hraumiy 7. 

— echinospora Dur,, s.Ly 7, 

9 * 

— lac^tris L., 7-8, 9. 

— muricatay 7, 

Jacob*s-ladder, Acutish, 364, 

364-5- 

—, Beautiful, 365, 365. 

— Boreal, 364, 365. 

— y Russian, 364, 365-6. 
Jacob*8-ladders, 364. 
Juncaceae, xxiv, 112. 
Jimcaginaceae, xxiv, 29. 
Juncusy 1 12, 1 12, 1 15, 

— albescens (Lange) Fer- 
nald, 113, 1 13, 1 16. 


— alpinus Vill., agg., 115, 
ii5» 116. 

— arcticus Willd., 112, 113, 
1 16. 

— balticus Dethard. in 
Willd., agg., 1 12-13, II 3 > 
1 16. 

— biglumis L., 114, 1 15, 1 16. 

— biSonius L., agg., 114, 

115. 116. 

— castaneus Sm., 113, 113- 

15. 114.116. 

— filiformis L., 112, xz3, 
n6. 

— gerardii Loisel., 114, 115, 
1 16. 

— haenkeiy 116. 

— mdulosusy 1 16. 

— ranariuSy 116. 

— squarrosus L., 114, 115, 
116. 

— subtilis E.Meyer, 114, 
115,. 1 16. 

— supinusy 1 16. 

— tnfidus L., 113, 113, 116. 

— triglumis L., 114, 115, 

1 16. 1 16. 

Junegrass, 63, 67. 

Juniper, Common, 20, 21. 
Junipers, 21. 

JuTtiperuSy 21, 21. 

— communis L., s.Ly 20, 
21. 

— nanay 21. 

— sibiricay 21. 

Kcdnday 336, 339. 

> — polifoHa Wang,, 339-40, 
34 i» 

o King-cup(8), 193, 193-4, 195 * 
Kmnikmick, 338, 338, 
Knot-grasses, 155. 

Knotweed, Bor^, 157, 157. 

) — , Dock-leafed, 1 56^, 157. 
— , Laxmann*s, 156, 156. 

— , Viviparous, 158, 158. 
ICnotweeds, 155. 

Kobresia (Kobresia(s)), 76, 
108-9, 108-9. 

— y Arctic, 109, 109-10. 

— arcticUy no. 

— beUardiiy 109. 

— , Bellard*8, 109, 109. 

— earidnay 109. 

— hyperborea A.E.Porsild, 
no, no. 

— myosuroides (Vill.) Fiori 
& Paol., Z09, 109. 

— , New, no, no. 

— simpliciuscula (Wah- 
lenb.) Mackenzie, 109, 109- 
10. 

Koeler-grass, Asiatic, 57-58, 

58. 

— , Kolguev, 58, $8. 
Koeler-grasses, 57. 

Koeleriay 31, 31, 57. 


Koeleria {cont^ 

— asiatica Domin, 57-58, 58. 
— glauca, 58. 

— pohleana (Domin) Gont- 
sch., 58, 58. 

Koeni^a (Koenigia(8)), 154, 
154, 154- 

— t Common or Iceland, 154, 

IS5‘ 

— , Iceland, see Koenigia, 
Common or Iceland. 

— islandica L., 154, 155. 

Labiatae, xxv, xxvii, 373. 
Labrador-tea(s), 340, 340, 341. 
o — , Narrow-leafed, 340, 
Lactuca sibiricaf 414. 

— tatarica, 414. 

Lady-fern, Alpine, lo-ii, ii. 
Lady-ferns, 10. 
Ladv’s-mantle, Alpine, 263, 

203. 

— y Cluster-flowered, 264, 265. 
— y Lesser, 264, 265. 

— y Small-toothed, 263-4, 265. 
— y Thread-stemmed, 264, 265. 
Lady’s-mantles, 263. 
Lady’s-smock, 222, 223. 
LagotiSy 376, 381. 

— glauca Gaertn., s,l.y 381- 
3, 382. ,, 

— hultenii Polunin, 382, 383. 

— minoTy 381. 

— stelleriy 381, 383. 
Lamb’s-tongue, 402, 403. 
Larmuniy 373, 373. 

— aJbumy 375. 

o — amplexicaiile L., 373-4, 
374- , 

— hybridumy 375. 

— moluccelMoHum Fries, 
374, 374-S- 

o — purpureum L., 374, 374. 
LappulOy 366. 

Lapsana communis y 414. 
Larch, American or Black, 18, 
19. 

— y Black, see Larch, Ameri- 
can or Black. 

— y Dahurian, 18-19, 

Larches, i8. 

Larixy 18, 18. 

— d^urica Fisch. ex Turcz., 

18-19, 19, 19, 19- 

— gmeliniiy 18. 

— laricina (Du Roi) K.Koch, 
18, 19, 19. 

— sibtrica sd.y ig, 19. 

— sukatschewiiy 19. 

Larkspur, Cold-loving, 196, 

197. 

— y Glaucous, 194-6, 195. 

— y Middendoiffs, 196, 197. 
— , Northern Dwarf, 194, 195. 
Larkspurs, 194. 

Lastraea dryopterisy 14. 

— phegopteriSy 14. 


i lxithyrusy 284, 290. 

— japonicus Willd., agg., < 
290, 291. 

— maritimuSy 290. 

( } — palustris L., agg., 290-1, 
291. 

— pilosuSy 290. 

— pratensisy 291. 
laurel(s),Bog-, see Bog-laurel(s). 
— y Pale-, see Pale -laurel. 
Leadwort or Plumbago 
Family, 355. 

Ledumy xxv, 335, 340, 340. 

— decunibenSy 340. 
j — groenlandicum Oeder, 
340, 341. 

— palustre L., agg., 340, 341, 
I^eeks, 120. 

Leguminosae, xxv, xxvi, xxvii, 
284. 

Lemnay in. 

— minor L., no, in. 

— trisulca L., no, ni-12. 
Lemnaceae, xxiv, in. 
Lentibulariaceae, xxviii, 398. 
Leontodony 413, 447. 

— autumnalls L., agg., 446, 

447. 

Lepidiumy 214. 

Leptasea flagellarisy 260. 

— funstomiy 259. 

— tricuspidatay 261. 
Lesquerellay 213, 236-9. 

— arctica (Wormskj.) S. 

Watson, agg., 238, 239. 

— purshiiy 239. 

Leucorchisy 
— aJbiday 127. 

Libanotis condensatUy 322-3. 
Lichens, 9, ^2, 436. 
Ltgz</ana(Ligularia), Siberian, 

455, 458. 

— sibiricay 458. 

Ligularias, 454-5. 

Ligusiicumy 322, 328. 

— kulteniiy 328. 

— macoumiy 328. 

— mutellinoides (Crantz) 
Willar, agg., 328, 329. 

— scoticum L., agg., 328, 

.329- 

Liliaceae, xxiv, 120. 

Lily Family, 120. 

Lily-of-the- valley. Wild, 333- 
4, 334-. 

LimnorchtSy 127. 

Limoselltty 376, 383. 

— aquatica L., 382, 383. 
Linaceae, xxvii, 305. 

Linanay 376, 377. 

— acudlobay 377. 

— vulgariSy 377. 

Lingberry, 344-5, 345. 
Linnaeay 408, 408. 

O — borealis L., agg., 408, 
409. 

Linumy 305, 305, 


— lewisiiy 305. 

— ^ perenne L., 5./., 305, 305. 
lister tty 126, 129. 

— cordata (L.) R.Br., agg., 
128, 129. 

Lithospermumy 366. 
Liverberry, 121, 121-3. 
Lloydia (Lloydia), 120, 121, 
121, 121. 

— serotina (L.) Reichenb., 
121, 121. 

Loiseleuriay 336, 340. 

— procumbens (L.) Desv., 
34o~i, 341* 

Loliumy 32, 58. 

— multiflorumy 59. 

— perenne L., 58, 58-59. 
Lomatogoniumy 356, 361. 

— rotatum (L.) Fries ex 
Nyman, agg., 361-2, 362. 

Loosestrife, Tufted, 346, 
Lousewort, Adams’s, 389. 
391-2. 

— Blush-red, 386, 393. 

— y Capitate, 389, 392. 

— Compact, 38s, 392. 

— , Flame-tipped or Upright, 

390, 392. 

— y Giant, see Lousewort^ 
Sceptred or Giant. 

— y Graceful, 386, 393. 

— Greenland, 385, 392. 

— Hairy, 390, 392. 

— Labrador, 385, 392. 

— y Langsdorf’s, 389, 392. 

— Lapland, 385, 392. 

— y Oeder’s, 390, 392. 

— Pennell’s, 386, 392-3. 

— Pleasing, 385, 392. 

— , Sad-looking, 389, 393. 

— y Sceptred or Giant, 389, 

393. 

— , Shaggy, 386, 393. 

— Sudetan, 386, 393. 

— y 'Huck-flowered Woolly, 
390, 392. 

— , Upright, see Lousewort, 
Flame-tipped or Upright. 
— Whorled, 385, 393. 

— , Woolly, 390, 392. 
Louseworts, 383. 

Lovage, Alpine, 328, 329. 

— y Scottish, 328, 329. 
Lovages, 328. 

Lungwort, Drummond’s, 368, 

369- ^0. 

— y Miss Eastwood’s, 370, 

370- 1. 

— Sea, 368, 369. 

— , Tall, 370, 370. 
Lun^orts, 369. 

Lupinfs), 284, 284, 291. 

— , -^ctic, 291-3, 292. 
LupinuSy 284, 291. 

— arcticus S.Watson, agg., 
291-3, 292. 

— noo^iatermSy 291. 


Luztday 112 , zi6. 

— arctica, 119. 

— *arcuata*, 119. 

— confusa Lindeb., agg., 
118, X19. 

— frigida, 119, 119. 

— groenlandica, 119. 

— kamtschadalorum, 119. 

— lyellmamnana (sic), 119. 

— melanocarpa, 117. 

— multiflora (Retz.)Lejeime, 
S.L, 1x8, 1 19. 

— nivalis (Laest.) Beurl., 
agg., 118, 1 19. 

— pallescens (Wahlenb.) 
Bess., X18, 120. 

— par^^ora (Ehrh.) Desv., 
agg., 1 17, XX7. 

— pohleana, 119. 

— spadicea (All.) DC., s,l., 
XX7, 1 17. 

— spicata (L.) DC., 1 17-19, 
xx8. 

— sudetica (WiUd.) DC., 
agg., X18, 119-20. 

— wafdenbergii, 117. 

Lychnis (Lychnis(es)), 168, 

168, 179, 179. 

— affinis Fries, s.l., 180, 
x8x. 

— alba, 182. 

— alpina L., 182, 182. 

— apetala L., agg., 179-80, 
x8z. 

— , Arctic, 180, x8x. 

— nesopkila, 179. 

— , Nodding, 179-80, x8x. 

— sanuyedorum, 180. 

— , Siberian, 180-2, x8x. 

— sibirica L., agg., 180-2, 
x8x. 

— , Taimyr, 180, x8i. 

— taimyrensis (Tolm.) Polu- 
nin, 180, i8i, 

— tayloriae Robinson, 180, 
x8x. 

— , Taylor’s, 180, x8x. 

— , Three-flowered, 180, x8i. 

— triflora Fries, 180, x8x. 

— villosula, 1 80, 
Lycopodiaceae, xxiii, 2-4. 
Lycopodium, 4, 4, 6. 

— alpinum L., 4, 5. 

— annotinum L., agg., 4-5, 
5* 

— appressum, 4. 

— cdavatum L., 4, 4, 5, 

— complanatum L., agg., 

4> S» 5* 

— puTtgens, 4. 

— selago L., agg., 4, 5. 

— tristachyum, 5. 

Lycopsis, 366. 

Lyine-grass(es), 50, 51, 51. 
Lysiella, 127. 

Lysimachia, 346. 

— thyrsiflora, 346, 


Madder Family, 404. 
Madwort, Genx^ 366-7, 

M^racJa^'xxviii. 

Mare*s-tail, Common, 320, 
321, 

— Family, 321. 

Mare’s-t&, 321. 

Marguerite, 433“4i 434* 
Marigold, Common, 193. 
marigold(s) Marsh-, see 

Marsh-marigold(8). 
Marsh-marigold(8), 193, 193- 
4, 195* . , 

Marsh-trefoil, 362, 363. 
Mat-^ass, 58, 59. 

Matricaria, 413, 414, 447-9. 

— ambigua, 449. 

— chamormlla, 449, 

— ^andifiora, 449. 

— modora L., s.L, 448, 449. 

— matricarioides (Less.) 
Porter, 448, 449. 

— suaveolens, 449, 

Mayweed, Rayless, 448, 449. 
— , Scentless, 448, 449. 
Mayweeds, 447-^. 
Meadow-grass, Alpine, 65, 66. 
— , Annual, 63, 66. 

— , Arctic, 63, 66. 

— , Common, 63. 67. 

— , Komarov’s, 63, 66. 

— , Lanate, 63, 66. 

— , Rough-st^ed, 67. 
Meadow-grasses, 61. 
Meadow-rue, Alpine, 207, 
207. 

— , Common, 207. 
Meadow-rues, 207. 
Meadow-sweet, Common, 
266, 267. 

Meadow-sweets, 266-7, 283. 
Medicago lupulina, 284. 
Melampyrum, 376, 377. 

— pratense, 377. 

— sylvaticum, 377. 
Melandrium, 168, 179. 

— affine, 180. 

— album, 182. 

— angustiflorum, 180. 

— apetalum, 179. 

— dawsonii, 180. 

— furcatum, 180. 

— ostenfeldii, 180. 

— soczavianum, 179. 

— taimyrense, 180. 

— tayloriae, 180. 

— triflorum, 180. 
*Melandryum'f 180. 
Melanidion horeale, 242. 
Melilotus albus, 284. 

— aliissimus, 284. 
Menyanthes, 356, 362-3. 

— trifoliata L., 362, 363. 
Merckia (Merdaa), 168, X69, 

174. 

— physodes, 174, 


Mertensia, 366, ^69. 

— dnimmondu (Lehm.) G. 
Don, 368, 369-70. 

— eastwoodiae Macbr., 370, 
370-1, 

— *kamczatica\ 371. 

— maritima (L.) S.F.Gray, 
agg., 368, 369. 

— paniculata (Ait.) G.Don, 
agg., 37o» 370. 

— pilosa, 370. 

Mezereon, xxviii. 

Micranthes nivalis, 260. 

— yukonensis, 260. 

Mflfoil(s), 414, 414, 4x5. 

— , Water-, see Water-mil- 
foil(s). 

Milk-vetch, Alpine, 286, 287. 
— , Arctic, 285, 285. 

— , Elegant or Pretty, 286, 287. 
— , Indmn or Richardson’s, 
286, 287-8. 

— , Norwegian, 286, 287. 

— , Polar, 285-^, 286. 

— , Pretty, see Milk-vetch, 
Elegant or Pretty. 

— , Richardson’s, see Milk- 
vetch, Indian or Richard- 
son’s. 

Milk-vetches, 285. 

Milkwort Family, 306. 

— , Thyme-leafed, 306, 307. 
Milkworts, 306. 

Mint or Dead-nettle Family, 

373. 

Minuartia, 168, 168. 

— arctica, 174. 

— hiflora, 17^. 

— groenlandica, 174 

— laridfolia, 174. 

— macrocarpa, 174. 

— ohtusiloha, 174, 

— orihotrichoides, 174. 

— rolfii, 174. 

— rubella, 174, 

— stricta, 174. 

Moehringia, 168. 

— lateriflora, 174. 

Malteses, 332, 332. 

— uniflora (L.) A.Gray, 332, 

333. 

Monkshood, Delphinium- 
leafed, X90, 191. 
Monkshood, 189-91. 
Monocotyledoneae (Mono- 
cotyledons), V, sxi, xxm, 22. 
Monolepis, 162, 163. 

— asiatica, 163, 

— nuttalliana (Roem. & 
Schult.) Greene, 163, x63, 

Monotropaceae, 332. 

Montia, 164, 166. 

— fontana, 167, 167. 

— lamprosperma Cham., 

166, X67. 167. 

— rivulans Gmel., 166-7, 

167. 


Moonwort, 8, 9. 

Moschatel, 408, 408-9, 409. 
— Family, 408. 

MossCes), 128, 206, 244, 260, 
279, 310, 312, 312, 318, 
332, 436. 

— , Club-, see Clubmoss(es). 
— , Mountain-, see Mountain- 
moss. 

— , Spike-, see Spike-moss(es). 
— Stag’s-hom, 4, 5. 
Moss-plant, 338, 339. 
Motherwort, 428, 431. 
Mountain-ash(es), 283, 283. 
— , Handsome, 282, 283. 
Moimtain-heath(s), 342, 343, 

^ 343. 

Motmtain-heather, Four- 
angled, 338, 338-9. 

— Moss-like, 338, 339. 
Mountain-heathers, 338. 
Mountain-moss, 6-^, 6. 
Mouse-ear, Field, 370, 371, 
Moiise-ears, 371. 

Mudweeds, 383. 

Mudwort, Common, 382, 

383- 

Mudworts, 383. 
o Mugwort, Common, 427, 428, 
431. 

— , Tilesius*s, 429, 431. 
Mugworts, 426^. 

Mulgedium sibiricunit 414. 
Muscaria caespitosay 259. 
Musk-root, 408, 408-9, 409. 
Mustard Family, 213. 
mustard(s). Hedge-, see 
Hedge-mustard(s), 

— , Tansy-, see Tansy-mus- 
tard(s). 

— Treacle-, see Treade-mus- 
tard(s). 

— , Tumble-, see Tumble- 
mustard. 

— , Wormseed-, see Worm- 
seed-mustard. 

Myosotis, 366, 371. 

— alpestris Schmidt, agg., 

153, 371-2, 372. 

o — arvensis (L.) Hill, 370, 
371- 

— flwafoVa, 371. 

— nemorosay 372. 

— palustris Hill, agg., 372, 

372. , 

— suaveolenSy 371. 
Myriophylluniy 319, 319. 

— alterniflorum DC., 

320. 

— eocalhescensy 320, 
o — spicatum L., s.L, 

320. 

Myrtillus uliginosusy 344. 

Nardeae, 31, 32. 

Nardosmia corynibosay 449. 

— frigida, 449. 


— glacialisy 452. 

— gmeliniiy 452. 

— laevigatay 451. 

NardiiSy 32, 59. 

— stricta L., 58, 59. 
Nasturtium palustrey 240. 
Nau 7 rd)urgia thyrsifloray 346. 
Nesodrdbagxandisy 234. 

— y High-no Aem, 231, 234. 
Nettle, Burning or Small, 1 54. 
nettle(s). Dead-, see Dead- 

nettie(s), 

— Family, 153. 

— , Hemp-, see Hemp-nettle. 
— y Henbit-, see Henbit-nettle. 
— y Small, see Nettle, Burning 
or Small. 

— Stinging, 152, 153-4* 
Nettles, 153. 

Niggerheads, 108, 109. 
Novosieversia glacialisy 267. 

Oak, 13. 

Oat-grass, Common Wild, 48, 
48. 

Oat-grasses, Wild, 48, 

Oats, 41. 

— y False-, see False-oats. 
Oenotheraceae, 314. 

Oleander, 343. 

Oleaster Fairly, 314. 
Onagraceae, xxvii, 314. 
Onions, 120. 

Ophioglossaceae, xxiii, 8. 
Orache, Smoodaish, 162-3, 
163. 

Oraches, 162. 

Orchid, Blunt-leaf, 128, 128-9. 
Orchid(s), Bog-, see Bog- 
orchid(s). 

— Family, 126. 

— y Frog, 128, 129. 

— y Leafy White, 129. 

— y Long-bracted Green, 128, 

129. 

— y Northern Green, 128, 128. 
— y Small White, 127, 127. 
Orchidaceae, xix, xxiv, 126. 

(Orchis(es)), 126, 129, 

129. 

— rotundifolia Banks ex 
Pursh, 128, 129. 

— y Round-leafed, 128, 129. 
Orobanchaceae, xxviii, 397. 
Osiers, 130. 

Oxalidaceae, xxviii. 

> Ox-eye, White, 433-4> 434* 
Oxycoccusy XXV, 335, 341. 

— microcarpus Turcz. ex 


— quadnpetaluSy 343. 
Oxygraphis (Oxygraphis(es)), 

189, 196, 196. 

— glacialis (Fisch.) Bunge, 
196, 197. 


320 > 

Rupr., 341-3, 342* 

320, 7 — palustris Pers., agg., 342, 

343. 


— , Glacier, 196, 197. 

OxyriUy 154, 154-S. 

— digyna (L.) Hill, 155, 155. 

— reniformiSy 155. 

Oxytrope, Adamses, 297, 298. 
— , Arctic, 296, 298. 

— , Bell’s, 292, 298. 

— y Blackish, 295, 298-9. 

— y Fat-podded, 295, 299. 

— y Field, see Oxytrope, Yel- 
low or Field. 

— y Foliolose, 292, 298. 

— y Hudsonian, 2^, 298. 

— Maydell’s, 295, 298. 

— y Mertens’s, 292, 298. 

— , Newfoundland, 299, 299. 
— , Pale, 297, 298. 

— y Silvery, 295, 298. 

— y Yellow or Field, 298, 299, 
Oxytropes, 293. 

OocytropiSy 285, 293, 298. 

— adamsiana (Trautv.) 
Vass., 296, 297, 298. 

— arctica R.Br., s.l.y 293, 
294, 296, 296, 298. 

— arctobia Bunge, 294, 295, 
298. 

— bellii (Britt.) Palib., 292, 
293, 298. 

— horealisy 298. 

— campestris (L.) DC., s,l.y 
293 » 298, 298, 298, 299, 299. 

— coronandnisy 298. 

— deflexa agg., 293, 299. 

— foliolosa Hooker, 292, 
293, 298. 

— gracilis y 298. 

— glutinosuy 298. 

— hudsonica (Greene) Fer- 
nald, 294, 294, 297, 298. 

— hyperboreay 298. 

— lapponicay 299, 299. 

— leucantha (Pall.) Pers., 
agg., 293, 294-6, 297, 298. 

— marinay 298. 

— maydelliana Trautv., 294, 

295. 298. 

— mertensiana Turcz., 292, 

293, 298. 

— ndddendorffiiy 298. 

— nigrescens (Pall.) Fisch., 

Stlty 294, 295, 298—9* 

— podocarpa A.Gray, 294, 

295. 299. 

— pygmaeay 298. 

— revolutay 299. 

— roaldiiy 298. 

— schmidtUy 298. 

— sordiday 298. 

— sverdrupiiy 298. 

— terrae-novae Femald, 

294, 296, 299, 299. 

— uralensiSy 299, 299. 

— varianSy 298. 

— visdday 298. 

Oxytropises, 293. 

Oysterleaf, 368, 369. 


Pachypleurum cdpimmf 328. 
Paint-brush, Northern, 380, 
381. 

Pale, 378, 379. 
Paint-brushes, Indian, 378. 
Painted-cup, High-noi^em, 
378-80, 379. 

— y Northern, 380, 381. 

— , Pale, 378, 379. 

— , Raup’s, 378, 379. 
Painted-cups, 378. 
Pale-laurel, 339-40, 341. 
Pansies, 310. 

Pansy, Wild, 313. 

Papaver, 209, 210. 

— alaskanunty 210. 

— alboroseumy 212. 

— angustifoUumy 210. 

— dahlianumy 210. 

— duhiuniy 212. 

— keeldy 210. 

— lapponicumy 210. 

— macounii Greene, 210- 

12, 2ZI, 2X2. 

— ndcrocarpumy 212. 

— nudicaule L., agg., 210, 

2X1. 

— pulvinatunty 210. 

— radicatum Rottb., s.Ly 
210, 210, 2X1, 212. 

— walpolei A.E,Porsild, 210, 

2XX. 

Papaveraceae, sxvi, 209. 
Pamassitty xxvi, 247, 248. 

— kotzebuei Cham. & 
Schlecht., 248-9, 249. 

— obtusifloroy 248. 

— palustris L., agg., 248, 249. 
Parrya (Parrya(s)), 213, 214, 

339,239- ^ 

— y Arctic, 238, 239. 

— arctica R.Br., 238, 239. 

— ermarmy 243. 

— macrocarpay 239. 

— y Naked-stemmed, 238, 

339- 

— nudicaulis (L.) Regel, 
agg., 338, 239. 

Parsley Family, see Carrot or 
Parsley Family. 
parsleyCs), Hemlock-, see 
Heinlock-parsley(s). 
Pasque-flower, Spreading, 
X90, 191. 

o Pea, Beach, 290, 29X, 

— y Canada, 300, 301. 

— Fan^y, see Pulse or Pea 
Family. 

Pearlwort, Alpine, see Pearl- 
wort, Arctic or Alpine. 

— , Arctic or Alpine, 182, 
183. 

— , Knotted, X82, 183. 
o — y Procumbent, x82, 183. 

— , Snow, x 82, 183. 

— y Tufted, x82, 183-4. 
Pearlworts, 182-3. 


Peas, Wild, 290. 

Pedicularis (Pedicularis(es)), 
377, 383, 383, 391. 

— adamsii Hult6n, 388, 389, 

391-3. 

— amoena Adams, agg., 384, 

385, 393. 

— arcdctty 392. 

— capitata Adams, 388, 389, 
393. 

— compacta Steph. ex 
Willd., 384, 385, 392. 

— dasyantha (Trautv.) 
Hada5, 390, 391, 392. 

— euphrasioideSy 392. 

— Eyebright, 385, 392. 

— flammea L., 388, 388-91, 
390, 392. 

— groenlandica Retz., 384, 

385, 393. 

— hirsuta L., 390, 391, 392. 

— hyperboreay 392. 

— incamatay 384, 393. 

— labradorica Wirsing, 384- 
7, 385, 393. 

— lanata Cham. & Schlecht., 

390, 391, 393, 393. 

— langsdorfii Fisch. ex 
Steven, agg,, 388, 389, 392. 

— lapponica L., 384, 385, 
393. 

— oederi Vahl in Homem., 

agg., 390, 391, 393. 

— palustrisy 387, 393. 

— paniculatay 392. 

— parvifloray 388, 391, 393. 

— pennellii Hult€n, 386, 387, 
393-3. 

— rubens Steph. ex Willd., 

386, 387, 393. 

— sceptrum-carolinum L., 
388, 389, 393. 

— sudetica Willd., agg., 386, 

387, 393. 

— tristis L., 388, 389, 393. 

— uncinatay 393. 

— venusta Schangin, 386, 
387-8, 393. 

— versicolor y 392. 

— verticillata L., 383-4, 

385, 393. 

— villosa Ledeb., 386, 387, 

387, 393. 

— willdenoviiy 392. 
Penny-cress, Axctic, 244, 245. 
— y Common or Field, 242, 

243-4. 

— y Field, see Penny-cress, 
Common or Field. 
Penny-cresses, 243. 
pepper, WaU-, see Wall- 
pepper, 

j Persicaria, Pale-flowered, 156- 
T> ^57. 

Petasitesy 413, 413, 413, 449. 

— arcticus A.E.Porsild, 448, 
450. 


— frigidus (L.) Fries, agg., 
448, 449-50. 

— glacialis (Ledeb.) Polu- 
nin, 452, 452-3. 

— gmeliim (DC.) Polunin, 
452, 452. 

— hyperboreusy 449, 453. 

— laevigatas (Willd.) 
Reichenb., 451-2, 452. 

— vivcdisy 453. 

— palmatus (Ait.) A.Gray, 
450, 450. 

— sagittatus (Pursh) A.Gray, 
4SI, 451. 

— trigonophylhiSy 450. 

— vitifolius Greene, 450-1, 

451. 

Peucedanuniy 322, 328-9. 

— salinum Pdl., 329, 329. 
Phaca frigidoy 285. 

— polarisy 285. 

Phalarideae, 31, 31. 
Phegopteris Syopterisy 14. 

— polypodioideSy 14. 

Phippsia (Phippsia(8)), 31, 47, 
59, 59- 

— algida (Soland. in Phipps) 
R.Br., agg., 58, 59- 

— concinna (TLFr.) Lin- 
deb., agg., 59^0, 60. 

— y Elegant, 59^0, 60. 

— Frigid, 58, 59. 

Phleuniy 31, 60. 

— alpinum L., sJ., 60, 60- 
61. 

— commutatumy 60. 

— pratense L., 60, 61. 

Phlox (Phlox(es)), 363, 363, 

363. . 

— Family, see Polemonium or 
Phlox Family. 

— richardsonii Hooker, 362, 

363-4. 

— y Richardson’s, 362, 363-4. 
— y Siberian, 362, 363. 

— sibirica L., 362, 363. 
Phyllodocey 336, 343. 

— coerulea (L.) Bab., 342, 
^.343. 

Ptceay 18, 19. 

— canc^msisy 19. 

— glauca (Moench) Voss, 
agg., 19, X9. 

— mariana (Mill) BSP., 19- 
20, 20. 

— ol^vata Ledeb., 20, 20. 
Pigweed, 162. 

Pimpernel, Common or Scar- 
let, 346. 

— y Scarlet, see Pimpernel, 
Common or Scarlet. 
Pinaceae, xxiii, 18, 397. 
pine, Dwarf-, see Dw^-pine. 
— y Dwarf Siberian, 18. 

— Family, 18. 

— y Ground-, see Ground- 
pine. 


pine {cont,) 

— t Running-, see Running- 
pine. 

Pineapple, 449. 
Pineapple-weed, 448, 449. 
Pine-tree, 329. 

Pinguicula, 398, 398. 

— alpina L., 399, 399. 

— villosa L., 398-9, 399. 

— vulgaris L., agg., 398, 
399- 

Pi^ Family, 168. 

-y. Northern, 178, 179. 
pi^i(s). Sea-, see Sea-pink(s). 
— t Suberb, 178-9, 179. 
Pi^s, 178. 

Finns y 18. 

— purmlay i8, 18. 

Pipes, 2, 3. 

Pirolay see Pyrola. 

Pisum sativunty 284. 

Plant, Spider, 252, 260. 
Plantaginaceae, xxv, xxvii, 

401. 

PlantagOy xxv, 401, 401, 

— borealisy 401. 

— canescens Adams, agg., 

402. 403. 

— coronopuSy 402. 

— eiiopoda Torrey, 402, 

403- 

— juncoideSy 401. 

0 — major L., agg., 402, 403. 
o — maritima L., s.l.y 401-2, 

403. 

— schrenkiiy 401. 

— septatUy 402. 

— subpolarisy 401. 

o Plantain, Common or Greater, 
402, 403- 
— Family, 401. 

— y Greater, see Plantain, 

Common or Greater. 

— y Hoaty, 402, 403. 
o — y Seaside, 401-2, 403. 

— , Woolly-based, 402, 403. 
Pl^tains, 401. 

Plants, Seed, xxiii. 
Platantheray 127. 

— hyperboreuy 128. 

Pleurogyne rotatay 361. 
Pleuropogon (Pleuropogon(s)), 

32,61,61. 

— , Sabine’s, 60, 61. 

— sabinii R.Br., 60, 61. 
Plumbaginaceae, xxv, xxvi, 

xxvii, 355- ^ , 

Plumbago Family, see Lead- 
wort or Plumbago Family. 
Plume-thistle, Creeping, 435, 
435- , , , 

— , Melancholy, 434~5> 435* 
Plume-thistles, 434- 
Pneumaria maritimay 369. 

Poa (Poa(s)), 32, 61, 61, 66. 

— abbreviata R.Br., 64, 65, 
66. 


— alpigenoy 67. 

— alpina L., agg., 64, 65, 
66. 

— y Alpine, 65, 66. 

— ammophilay 66 . 

— annua L., 62, 63, 66, 

— , Annual, 63, 66. 

— arctica R.Br., s.l.y 62, 63, 
66. 

— hrachyantheray 66. 

— caesiay 66 . 

— cenisiay 66 . 

— eminens Presl, s.l.y 62, 
63, 66. 

— femdldianay 66 . 

— fleocuosay 66 . 

— glauca M.Vahl, agg., 63, 
64* 65, 66. 

— hartzii Gandoger, emend. 
Sorensen, 64-66, 65, 66. 

— hispidulay 67. 

— irrigatay 67. 

— komarovii Roshev., 42, 
62-63, 63, 66. 

— labradoricay 66 . 

— lanata Scribn. & Merrill, 
agg., 62, 63, 66, 67, 67. 

— laxa Haenke in Jirasek et 
al.y s.l.y 63, 64, 65, 66. 

— leptocoma Tiin., agg., 64, 
65, 66. 

— nascopieana Polunin, 62, 
63, 66. 

— nemoralis L., 64, 65, 66- 
67. 

— palustrisy 64, 67, 67. 

— paudspiculay 66 , 

— petschoricay 66 . 

— pratensis L., s.l.y 62, 63, 
67. 

— y Reflexed, 71, 73. 

— rigensy 66 . 

— Sea, 68, 73, 

— strictay 66 . 

— suhabbreviatay 67. 

— suhcaeruleay 67. 

— taimyrensisy 64, 67, 67. 

— tanjiljewiiy 62, 67, 67, 

— tolmatchewiiy 66 , 

— trivialisy (i-j, 

— y Wood, 65, 66-67. 

— wrightiiy 47, 

Polemoniaceae, xxvii, 363. 
Polemomum (Polemonium), 

363, 364, 366. 

— acutifiorum Willd. ex L., 
agg., 364^ 364-5. 

— boreale Adams, 364, 365. 

— caeruleunty 364 . 

— campanvlatumy 364. 

— hundley 365 . 

— hyperboreuTUy 365 . 

— lanatuniy 365 . 

— lindleyiy 365 . 

— pacificumy 364 . 

— parviflorumy 366 . 

— or Phlox Family, 363. 


— pulchellum Bunge, 364, 
365-6. 

— pulcherrimum Hooker, 
365, 365* 

— villosumy 364. 

Polygala (Polygalas), 306, 306, 
306. 

— serpyllaceay 306. 

— serpyllifolia Hose, 306, 

307* 

— sibiricay 306. 

Polygalaceae, xxvii, 306. 
Polygonaceae, xxvi, 154. 
Polygonunty 154, 155. 

— alaskanuniy 156, 156. 

— alpinum All., 5./., 156, 156. 

— aoicularey 155, 157. 

— bistorta L., agg., 158, 158. 

— boreale (Lange) Small, 

157, 157. 

— caurianumy 159. 

— convolvulus y 155. 

— ellipticumy 158. 

— gmeliniiy 156. 

— heterophylluniy 157, 

— lapathifolium L., agg., 
156-7, 157* 

— laxmannii Lepech., 156, 
156. 

— ochreatunty 156. 

— persicariay 155. 

— polymorphumy 156. 

— tripterocarpuniy 156, 156. 

— viviparum L., 158, 1 58. 
Polypodiaceae, xxiii, 10, 
Polypodies, 14. 

Polypodiumy 10, 14. 

— vulgare L., agg., 14, 15. 
Polypody, Common, 14, 15. 
Polystichuniy 10, 14. 

— lonchitis (L.) Roth, 14- 
16, 15. 

Pondweed, Alpine, see Pond- 
weed, Reddish or Alpine. 

— y Berchtold’s, see Pond- 
weed, Small or Berchtold’s. 
— Broad-leafed or Floating, 
26, 28. 

— y Clasping-leafed, see Pond- 
weed, Perfoliate or Clasp- 
ing-leafed. 

— Family, 24. 

— y Fennel-leafed, 24, 28. 

— y Filiform, see Pondweed, 
Slender-leafed or Filiform. 
— y Floating, see Pondweed, 
Broad-leafed or Floating. 

— y Grass-leafed or Various- 
leafed, 26, 28. 

— y Perfoliate or Clasping- 
leafed, 26, 28-29. 

— , Reddish or Alpine, 26, 28. 
— , Sheathed, 25, 29. 

— y Slender-leafed or Fili- 
form, 24, 28. 

— , Small or Berchtold’s, 27, 
28. 


— , Subretuse, 27, 29. 

— , Various-leafed, see Pond- 
weed, Grass-leafed or 
Various-leafed. 

— , Yenisei, 28, 29. 
Pondweeds, 24. 

Poplars, 130, 

Poppies, 210. 

Poppy, Arctic, 210, 21 1. 

— Farnily, 209. 

— , Iceland, 210, 211. 

— , Macoun’s, 210-12, 211. 
— , Walpole’s, 210, 21 1, 
Populus, 130. 

Poque, 396, 397-8. 

Poques, 397. 

Portulacaceae, xxvi,xxvii, 164. 
Potamogeton, 24, 24, 28. 

— alpinus Balb., agg,, 26, 
27, 28. 

— berchtoldii Fieb., 5./., 27, 
27-28, 28. 

— filiformis Pers.,24,25, 28. 
— friesii, 29, 29. 

— gramineus L., agg., 26, 
27, 28. 

— groenlandicuSf 28. 

— lucens, 29. 

— natans L., 26, 27, 28. 

— obtusifoliusy 29. 

— pectinatus L., 24, 25, 28. 

— perfoliatus L., agg., 26, 
27, 28-29. 

— porsildioruniy 29. 

— praelongiiSy 29, 29. 

— pusilluSy 28. 

— subretusus Hagstr., 25, 

27, 29. , 

— subsibiricus Hagstr., agg., 

28, 28, 29. 

— tenuifoliuSy 28. 

— vaginatus Turcz., 25, 25, 

29, 

Potamogetonaceae, xxiv, 24. 
potato, Eskimo-, see Eskimo- 
potato. 

Potentillay 262, 269, 276, 278. 

— alpestrisy 276. 

— anserinay 276, 278. 

— asperrima Turcz., 270, 
271, 276. 

— billora Willd., 269, 270, 

271, 276. 

— chamissonisy 277. 

— crantzii (Cr.) Beck, agg., 
269, 273, 274, 276. 

— dasyphylluy 277. 

— diversifoliay 277. 

— egedii Wormskj., agg., 

272, 273, 276, 278, 278. 

— elegans Cham. & 
Schlecht., 270, 271, 276. 

— emarginatay 276. 

— erectUy 278. 

— fragiformisy 277, 278, 

— fruticosa L., 268, 269, 
276. 


— kookerianay 277. 

— hyparctica Malte, agg., 
269, 270, 271, 276-7. 

— kuznetzowiiy 277. 

— langeanay 276. 

— ledebourianay 277. 

— maculatay 276. 

— multifida L., 274, 275-6, 
277- 

— 277. 

— nivea L., r.Z., 269, 269, 
270-2, 272, 277. 

> — norvegica L., agg., 270, 

271, 277 . 

— pacificay 276. 

> — palustris (L.) Scop., 268, 

269, 277. 

— pederseniiy 277, 277. 

— pennsylvanica L., 5./., 
274. 275 , 277. 

— pulchella R.Br., agg., 272, 
274, 27s, 277. 

— ranunculus Lange, agg., 
274» 275 , 277- 

— rubellay 277 . 

— rubricaulis Lehm., agg., 
269, 272, 275, 275, 277- 

— sericea L., agg., 276, 276, 
277- 

— sommerfeltiiy 277. 

— stipularis L., agg., 273, 
273, 277. 

— subarcticUy 277. 

— tridentata Soland., 268, 
269, 277. 

— uniflora, 277. 

— vahliana I^hm., 5./., 269, 

272, 272, 277-8. 

— villosa Pali., 269, 270, 
272, 278. 

— virgulata, 277. 
Poverty-grass, 48, 48. 
Povertyweed, Common, 163, 

163. 

Povertyweeds, 163. 
Prairie-rocket, Small-flowered, 
236, 237. 

Primrose, Bird’s-eye, 350, 351. 
— , Chukotsk, 353 - 4 , 354* 

— y Evening-, see Evening- 
primrose. 

— Family, 346. 

—, Greenland, 351-2, 353 * 
—, Northern, 352, 353. 

— , Siberian, 352, 353. 

, Snow, 352 - 3 , 353* 

— , Strict, 350, 351. 

— , Wedge-leafed, 350, 351. 
Primrose(s), 349, 350. 
Primulay xix, 346, 350, 354. 

— ajanensisy 352. 

— arcticayZSZ- 

— borealis Duby, s.l.y 352, 
353- 

— charrdssonisy 352. 

— cuneifolia Ledeb., agg., 
35 o» 351 - 


— egaliksensis Wormskj., 
351-2, 353* 

— eximiay 353. 

— farinosa L., s.l.y 350, 351. 
— finmarchicay 352. 

— nivalis Pall., 352-3, 353* 

— parvifoliay 352. 

— pumilay 353. 

— sibirica Jacq., agg., 352, 
353* 

— stricta Homem., 350, 351. 

— tenuisy 352. 

— tschuktschorum Kjellm., 

agg., 353-4, 354 « 

— xanthobasisy 352. 
Primulaceae, xxvii, 346. 
Pteridophyta (Pteridophytes), 

X, xix, xxi, xxiii, i, 
Puccinelliay xviii, xix, 32, 67, 

72. 

— agrostideUy 73. 

— olaskaTta, 73. 

— andersonii Swallen, agg., 

68, 69, 72. 

— angustata (R.Br.) Rand & 
Redfield, agg., 70, 71, 72, 
73 * 

— arcdca (Hooker) Fernald 
& Weatherby, agg., 68, 69, 

72-73,73. 

— borealis y 73. 

— bruggemannii Sorensen, 

67, 70, 71, 73. 

— coarctatay 73. 

— contractay 72. 

— deschampsioides Soren- 
sen, 72, 72, 73. 

— distans (L.) Pari., agg., 70, 

71, 73. 

— fragilifloray 72. 

— groe^an^ca Sorensen, 

69, 69, 73. 

— jenisseiensisy 73. 

— langeana(Berl.) Sorensen, 
agg., 68, 69, 73. 

— laurentiana Fernald & 
Weatherby, 72, 72, 73. 

— maritima (Huds.) Pari., 
67-69, 68, 73. 

— palibinii Sorensen, 67, 68, 

69, 73. 

— pauper culay 73. 

— ph^ganodes (Trin.) 
Scribn. & Merrill, agg., 67, 

68, 73. 

— poacea, 72. 

— porsildii Sorensen, 70, 

71, 73. 

— retroflexay 72, 73. 

— rosenkrantziiy 73. 

— sibirica Holmb., agg., 70, 
7 i> 73. 

— tenella (Lange) Holmb. 
ex M.P.Porsild, emend, 
Sorensen, s.L, 70, 70, 73, 

73. 

— vacillans, 46. 


Pucdnellia {cont.) 

— vaginata (Lange) Femald 
& Weatherby, agg., 70-72, 
72, 73- 

— vahliana^ 46. 

Pulmonaria mxiritirna^ 369. 

— paniculatay 370, 

Pulsatilla ludovicianaf 19 1. 

— multiceps, 191. 

— multifiday 191. 

Pulse or Pea Family, 284. 
Purslane Family, 164. 

— , Sea-, see Sea-purslane. 
Pyrethrum hipinnatum^ 462. 
Pyrola (Pyrola(s)), 332, 332, 
332, 332- 

— , Arctic, 334, 335. 

— asarifolia Michx., agg., 

334, 335- 

— chloranthay 334-5. 

— grandiflora Radius, 334, 

335- 

— incarnatay 334. 

— - minor L., 333, 333* 
o — y One-flowered, 332, 332, 

333* . , , 

o — , One-sided, 332-3, 333. 

— Pink, 334, 335. 
o — rotundifolia L., agg., 333- 

4, 334- ^ 

o — secunda L., agg., 332-3, 
333- 

— unifloray 332. 

— virenSy 334. 

Pyrolaceae, xxvii, xxvii, 332. 
PyruSy 283. 

— decoray 283. 

Quack-grass, 34, 35. 
Queen-of-the-meadows, 266- 
7, 266, 267. 

Quillwort, Braun’s, see Quill- 
wort, Spiny-spored or 
Braun’s. 

— Family, 7. 

— , Lake, 7-8, 9. 

— , Spiny-spored or Braun’s, 

7, 9* 

Quillworts, 7. 

Quitch-grass, 34, 35. 

Ragwort, Few-headed, 457, 
460. 

Ragworts, 454“5» 

Ramischiay 332. 

— ohtusatay 333. 

— secunday 332-3. 
Ranunculaceae, xxv, xxvi, 189. 
Ranunculus y xix, 189, 189, 196, 

204. 

o — acris L., 5./., 200, 201-2, 

205. ^ 

— affinisy 206. ^ 

— allenii Robinson, 204, 204, 
205. 

— altaicuSy 206. 

— anadyriensisy 205, 


— aquatiliSy 206. 

— arcticuSy 206. 

— auricomus L., agg., 202, 

204. 205. 205. 

— borealisy 205. 

— camissonis Schle^cht., 198, 

199, 205-6. 

— circinatuSy 206. 

— codyanuSy 206. 

— confervoideSy 206. 

— cymbalaria Pursh, agg., 

199. 200. 206. 

— eschscholtzii agg., 207. 

— flammulay 206. 

— gelidus Karel. & Kiril., 
202, 203, 206. 

— glcJ}riusculuSy 205. 

— glacialis L., 198, 199, 

205. 206. 

— gmelinii DC., agg., 200, 
201, 206. 

— grayiy 206. 

— hyperboreus Rottb., agg., 

200, 201, 206. 

— kamtschaticusy 196. 

— lanuginosiformisy 205. 

— lapponicus L., 197-9, 

197, 206. 

— lapponicus Xpallasiiy 206. 

— monophyllusy 205. 

— nivalis L., 202, 203, 206. 

— ocddentalisy 207. 

— pallasii Schlecht., in, 
198, 199, 206. 

— pedatiiidus Sm. in Rees, 

S.Ly 202, 204, 205, 206. 

^purshiiy 206. 

— pygmaeusWahlenb.,agg., 
204, 205, 206, 206, 207. 

( > — repens L., agg., 201, 201, 
206. 

> — reptans L., agg., 199-201, 

200. 206. 

— sabinii R.Br., 202-3, 203, 

206, 207. 

— samojedorunty 206. 

— spitsbergensis HadaS, 

198, 199, 206. 

— sulphureus Soland. in 
Phipps, 202, 203, 206. 

— trichophyllus Chaix in 
Vill., agg., 198, 199, 206-7. 

— tumeri Greene, 202, 203, 

207. 

— yukonensisy 206. 

RaphanuSy 214. 

Raspberries, 279. 

Raspberry, 280. 

Rattlebox, Small, 393, 395. 
Rattleboxes, 393. 
rattle(s). Red-, see Red- 
rattle(s). 

— Yellow-, see Yellow- 

rattle(s). 

Red-rattles, 383. 

Reed, 42, 60. 

reed(s). Bur-, see Bur-reed(s). 


Reed-bentgrasses, 42. 
Reedgrass(es), 42. 

— y Hair-grass-like, 42, 43. 

— y Holm’s, 42, 43. 

— , Lapland, 44, 45. 

— , Narrow, 44, 44-45* 

— Northern, 44, 45. 

— , Polunin’s, 43, 43. 

— , Purple, 42-43, 43* 

Rheumy 154. 

RMnanthuSy 377, 393. 

— borealis (Stemeck), E.S. 
Marshall, 394, 395. 

— groenlandicusy 393. 

7 — minor Ehrh., r./., 393, 
395- 

Rhodiolay 245. 

— arcticOy 246. 

— atropurpureay 246. 

— horealisy 246. 

— quadrifiday 247. 

— roseOy 246. 

Rhododendron (Rhododen- 
dron(s)), 336, 343, 343. 

— anthopogony 344. 

— y Bearded, 344. 

— camtschaticum Pall., 
agg., 342, 344* 

— y Kamchatka, 342, 344. 

— lapponicum (L.) Wah- 
lenb., 342, 343-4. 

— parvifoliuMy 343. 

Rhubarb, 154, 250. 

— , Wild, 156, 156. 

R^eSy 247, 250. 

— gl^elbrniy 250. 

— glandulosum Grauer, 2 50, 
251. 

— hispidulumy 250. 

— nigruMy 250. 

— prostratumy 250. 

— rubrum agg., 250. 

— ^ triste Pall., 250, 251. 
Ribworts, 401. 

River-beauty, 316, 316. 
Rock-brake, Fragile, ii, ii. 
Rock-brakes, ii. 

Rock-cress, Alpine, 215, 215— 

17. . 

— y Arctic, 216, 217. 

— y Holboell’s, 216, 217. 

— y Hooker’s, 216, 217-18. 

— y Low Northern, 220, 22Z. 
— , Lyre-leafed, 215, 217. 

— y Northern, 216, 217. 

— , Thin-leafed, 224, 22$. 
Rock-cresses, 215. 
rocket. Prairie-, see Prairie- 
rocket. 

rocket(s). Sea-, see Sea- 
rocket(s). 

— y Tall, 240. 

— y Yellow-, see Yellow- 

rocket(s). 

Rockets, 240. 

Rock-rose, 340. 

Roegneriay 32. 


o 


— horeaUsy 33. 

— dontanay 34. 

— violaceay 32. 

Rorippay 213, 213, 239-40. 

— M^duy 240. 

— islandica (Oeder ex 
Murr.) Borbds, s,Ly 238, 
240. 

— paltistrisy 240, 

— sylvestrisy 240, 240. 

Rosoy 262, 278. 

— acicularis Lindl., agg., 
278, 278. 

Rosaceae, xxv, xxv, xxvi, xxvi, 
262. 

Rose(s), 278. 

— Family, 262. 

— y Prickly, 278, 278. 

— , Rock, see Rock-rose. 

— y Tundra-, see Tundra-rose. 
Rose-bay(s), 315, 315, 343* 
— , Lapland, 342, 343-4- 
rosemary(s). Bog-, see Bog- 
rosemary(s). 

Roseroot, 246, 246. 
Roundwood, Handsome, 282, 
283. 

Rovvan(s), 283, 283. 
Riibiaceae, xxviii, 404. 

RubuSy 262, 279. 

— acaulzSy 280. 

— arcticus L., s./., 280, 281. 


— chamaemonis L., 279, 
279- 

— idaeuSy 280. 

— saxatilis L., 279-80, 281. 

— stellatus J.E.Smith, 280, 
281. 

Rue(s), Meadow-, see 
Meadow-rue(s). 

RumeXy xix, 154, 159. 

— acetosa L., agg., 159, 
159- 

— acetosella L., agg., 158, 
159- 

— aquaticusy 162, 162. 

— arcticus Trautv., i6o, 
161, 162. 

— arifoliusy 159. 

— domesticusy 160. 

— graminifolius Georgi ex 
Lambert, agg., 160, i6i. 

— haplorhizuSy 1 59. 

— longifolius DC., 160, 161. 

— maritimus L., 160-2, 161. 

— ohtusifoliusy 162. 

— palliduSy 160. 

— sibiricusHultdn, 160, 161. 

— tenuifoliusy 159. 

Running-pine, 4, 5. 

Rush, Alpine, 115, 116. 

— y Arctic, 113, 1 16, 

— , Baltic, 113, 1 1 6. 

— , Black, 114, 1 16. 

— y Chestnut, 114, 116. 

rush(es). Club-, see Club- 
rush(es). 


— y Creeping, XI4, 116. 

— Family, 112. 

— y Goose-com, 114, 116. 

— y Heath, 114, 116. 

— , Highland, see Rush, 

Three-leafed or Highland. 
— y Mud, 114, 1 16. 

— y Riclwdson’s, 115, 116. 
— , Scouring-, see Scouring- 
rush(es). 

— y Spike-, see Spjke-rush(es). 
— y Thread, 113, 116. 

— Three-flowered, 114, 116, 
— y Three-leafed or Highland, 
113, 1 16. 

— , Toad, 114, 1 16. 

— Two-flowered, 114, 116. 
— , Whitish, 113, 1 16. 

— , Wood-, see Wood-rush(es). 
Rushes, 1 12. 
rye, Wfld-, see Wild-rye. 
Rye-grass, Italian, 59. 

— , Perennial, 58, 58-59. 
Rye-grasses, 58. 

sage. Wormwood-, see Worm- 
wood-sage. 

Sage-brush, Pasture, 426, 430. 
Sage-brushes, 426-7. 
Sagewort, Prairie, ^^6, 430. 
SaginUy 168, 182-3. 

— caespitosaQ.Vahl) Lange, 

182, 183-4. 

— intermeoia Fenzl, 182, 

183. 

— linnaeiy 183. 

— nivalisy 183. 

— nodosa (L.) Fenzl, agg., 
182, 183. 

( ) — procumbens L., agg., 
182, 183. 

— saginoides (L.) Karsten, 
182, 183. 

I > Sailor’s-tobacco, 428, 431. 
Salicaceae, xxv, xxvi, 130, 
397- . 

Salixy xix, xix, xxvi, 130, 130, 
147,267.^ 

— alaxensis (Anderss.) 
Coville, agg., 138, 139, 147. 

— anglorumy 147. 

— arbusculay 130, 146, 149. 

— arbusculoides Anderss., 
138, 141, 142, 147. 

— arbutifoUa Pall., s.l.y 130, 

136, 138, 139, 147- 

— arctica Pall., s.l.y 130, 136, 
I37» 147. 

— arctolitoralisy 149. 

— arctophila Cotierell in 
Heller, 130, 136, 137, 147. 

— argyrocarpa Anderss., 
140, i 4 i,.i 47. 

— barclayi Anderss., 144, 
145, 14778. 

— barrattiana Hooker, agg., 
140, 141, 148. 


— berberifolia Pall., 133, 
133-5, 148. 

— boganidensisy 148. 

— brachycarpa Nutt., agg., 
142, 142-3, 148. 

— calcicola Femald & Wie- 
gand, agg., 130, 134, 135, 
148. 

— callicarpaeay 148. 

— chamissonis Anderss., 

133, 133, 148. 

— chlorophyllay 149. 

— cordifolia Pursh, 5./., 130, 

135, 135, 135, 148. 

— crassijulisy 147. 

— cuneatay 148. 

— cuneatdblia Floderus, 
136-8, 137, 148. 

— desertoruniy 148. 

— ehleiy 147. 

— farrae Ball, agg., 146, 146, 
148. 

— flagellarisy 149. 

— fuUertonensis Schneider, 
130, 130, X32, 132-3, 148. 

— fumosa Turcz., 130, X34, 
135, 148. 

— fuscescensy 147. 

— glacialis Anderss., X34, 
135, 135-6, 148. 

— glandulifera Floderus, 
X40, 141, 148. 

— glauca L., s./., 130, 141-2, 
X42, 148. 

— gromlandicay 147, 

— hastata L., 144, 145, 148. 

— hebecarpOy 149. 

— herbacea L., X32, 133, 

148. 

— herbacea X uva-ursiy 149. 

— hudsonensis Schneider, 

132, 133, 148. 

— jenisseensis (Fr.Schm.) 
Floderus, 138, 138, X40, 
141, 148. 

— kolymensis Seem., 145, 
145, X46, 146, 148. 

— kryloviiy 138, 140, 149. 

— lanata L., 138-9, X39, 148. 

— lapponuniy 141, 149. 

— lenensisy 147. 

— lingulata Anderss., agg., 
143, 143, i 48“9. 

— longistylisy 147. 

— myrsinites L., 130, 143, 
144, 145, 149* 

— myrtillifoliay 149. 

— *n^osa\ 149. 

— niphocladay 148. 

— numrnulariay 149. 

— orbicularisy 149. 

— ovalifolia Trautv., agg., 
130, 135, 136, X37, 149. 

— peasei Femald, 138, X39, 

149. 

— phlebophylla Anderss., 
X31, 131, 149, 345. 


Salix {conU) 

— phylidfoUa, 145--6, 149. 

— planifoHa Pursh, agg., 

147, 149. 

— polaris Wahlenb., 131, 

13 1, 149- 

— pseudopolariSf 149, 

— pulchra Chin., agg., 130, 
I43» 143, 149. 

— pyrolaefoKat 145, 149. 

— reptans Rupr., 130, 13a, 
132, 149. 

— reticulata L., agg., 130, 
131, 149. 

— richardsonii Hooker, agg., 

138, 144, 145, 149. 

— rotundifolia Trautv., 5.Z., 

136, 149- 

— seemannii, 148. 

— speciosa, 147, 

— stipuKfera, 140, 149. 

— taimyrensis, 149. 

— torulosa, 147. 

— tundricola, 149. 

— uva-ursi Pursh, 136, 138, 

139, 149. 

— vestita Pursh, agg., 130, 
i34» 135, 149. 

— walpolei, 148. 

Sallows, 130. 

Sandwort, Alpine, 172, 174. 
— , Arctic, 171, 174. 

— , Beautiful, 172, 174. 

— , Blunt-leafed, 172, 174. 

— , Chukotsk, 175. 

— Fringed, 172, 174* 

— , Grass-leafed, 175. 

« — , Greenland or Mountain, 
171, 174. 

— , Grove, 172, 174. 

— , Larch-leied, 171, 174. 

— , Long-podded, 171, 174. 
— , Low, see Sandwort, 

Spreading or Low. 

— Marsh or Upright, 169, 
i74~5« , 

— , Matted, 172, 174. 
o — , Mountain, see Sandwort, 
Greenland or Mountain. 

— , Reddish, 171, 174. 

— , Ross’s, 169, 174. 
o — , Sea-beach, 169, 174. 

— , Siberian or Two-flowered, 
171, 174. 

— , Spreading or Lk>w, 172, 
i74« 

— , Two-flowered, see Sand- 
wort, Siberian or Two- 
flowered. 

— , Upright, see Sandwort, 
Marsh or Upright. 

— , Vernal, 171, 175. 
Sandworts, 168. 

Sanguisorba, xxvi, 262, 262, 

280. 

— officinalis L., 280, 281, 

281. 


— polygama, 280-1, 

Sanicle, 331. 

— t Bear’s-ear, see Bear’s-ear- 
sanicle. 

Saussurea (Saussurea(s)), 413, 
453, 453. 

— alpina (L.) DC., agg., 
454, 455* 

— Alpine, 454, 455. 

— angustifolia DC., agg., 

453, 453-4- 

— , Bald, 454, 455* 

— Narrow-leafed, 453, 453-4* 

— nuda Ledeb., 454, 455. 

— , Pigmy, 454, 455. 

— pygmaea (L.) Spreng., 

454, 455. 

— stibsinuata, 454. 

— viscida, 453. 

Savastana alpina, 55. 
Saxifraga, 247, 250, 259. 

— aizoides L., agg., 253, 253, 

254. 259. 

— aizoon Jacq., agg., 258, 
258, 259. . 

— anadyrensis, 259. 

— bracteata D.Don, 255, 
257, 259* 

— bronchialis L., agg., 252, 
253, 259* 

— caespitosa L., agg., 256, 
257, 259-60. 

— calydna, 260. 

— cemua L., agg., 254, 255, 
260. 

— cherlerioides, 259, 

— davurica Willd., s.h, 256, 

259. 260. 

— Sapiens, 259. 

— elegans, 260. 

— eschscholtzii Sternb., 

252, 253, 260. 

— escilis, 260. 

— finibriata, 260. 

— firma, 259. 

— flageUaris Willd. ex 
Sternb., agg., 252, 253, 260. 

— foliolosa R.Br., 256, 257, 
260. 

— gaspefisis, 260, 

— grandipetala, 260. 

— groenlandica, 259. 

— hieracifolia Waldst. & 
Kit., agg., 253, 258, 259, 
260, 

— hirculus L., agg., 252, 

253, 260. 

— hyperhorea, 261. 

— lactea Turcz., 256, 257, 
260. 

— merkii, 261. 

— nathorstii (Dus^n) Hayek, 
250, 251, 251, 260. 

— neglecta, 260. 

— nelsoniana, 260, 

— nivalis L., s.h, 258, 258-9, 
260. 


— nudicaulis D.Don, 254, 
255, 260. 

— oppositifolia L., agg., 251, 
251, 260. 

— punctata L., s.h, 254, 255, 
260. 

— radiata Small, 255, 255, 
260. 

— redofskyi RedowskiV), 

260. 

— redozoskiana, 260. 

— reflexa Hooker, agg., 259, 

259, 260-1. 

— rivularis L., agg., 255, 

255, 261. 

— serpyllifolia Pursh, 252, 
253, 253, 261. 

— setigera, 260. 

— sileniflora, 259. 

— spicata, 253-5, 261, 261. 

— spinulosa, 259. 

— stellaris L., 256, 258, 260, 

261. ^ 

— tenuis, 260. 

— tricuspidata Rottb., 253, 

256, 257, 261. 

— unalaschkends, 260. 
Saxifragaceae, xxvi, xxvi, xxvi, 

247. 

Saxifrage, Alpine, 258, 260. 
— , Alpine Brook, 255, 261. 

— , Alternate-leafed Golden, 

248, 249. 

— , Bracted, 257, 259. 

— , Brook, 254, 260. 

— , Bulbous, see Saxifrage, 
Nodding or Bulbous. 

— , Ciliate, 252, 260. 

— , Clustered Alpine, 258, 

260. 

— , Dahurian, 259, 260. 

— Family, 247. 

— , Flagellate, 252, 260. 

— , Foliolose, 257, 260. 

— , Hawkweed-leafed, 259, 

260. 

— , Livelong, 258, 259. 

— , Milky-flowered, 257, 260. 
— , Naked-stemmed, 254, 260. 
— , Nathorst’s, 251, 260. 

— , Nodding or Bulbous, 254, 
260. 

— , Opposite-leafed, see Saxi- 
frage, Purple or opposite- 
leafed. 

— , Prickly, 257, 261. 

— , Purple or Opposite-leafed, 
251, 260. 

— , Radiate, 255, 260. 

— , Richardson’s, 261, 261-2. 
— , Spotted, 252, 259. 

— , Starry, 258, 261. 

— , Three-toothed, 257, 261, 
— , Thyme-leafed, 252, 261. 
— , Tufted, 257, 259-60. 

— , Tufted Alpine, 257, 259- 

60. 


— , Wright’s Golden, 248, 
249 - 

— f Yellow Marsh, 252, 260. 
— , Yellow Mountain, 254, 

259. 

— f Yukon, 259, 260-1. 
Saxifrages, 250. 

— , Golden, 247-8. 
Schedonorus dliatuSy 42. 
SchiverecMay 214. 

— podolicay 214. 

ScirpuSy 76, no. 

— austriacusy no. 

— caespitosus L., agg., no, 
no-n. 

— hudsonianuSy in. 

— paudfloruSy 106. 

— trichophoruniy in. 
Scorpion-grass, Field, 370, 

371 - 

Scorpion-grasses, 371. 
Scouring-rush, Dwarf, 2, 2. 
— y Northern Mottled, 2, 3. 
Scrophulariaceae, xxv, xxviii, 

376. 

Scurvy-grass, Common, 226, 
226. 

Scurvy-grasses, 224-6. 
Scutellaria galericulatay 373, 
Sea-blite, Common, see Sea- 
blite. Low or Common. 

— y Low or Common, 164, 165. 
Sea-blites, 164. 

Sea-pink(s), 35S-~6, 356, 356. 
Sea-purslane, 169, 174. 
Sea-rocket, Purple, 220, 221. 
Sea-rockets, 220. 

Secede cereaUy 31. 

Sedge, Alpine, 86, 103-4. 

— y Anderson’s, see Sedge, 
J, P, Anderson’s. 

— y Aquatic, see Sedge, Water 
or Aquatic. 

— y Arctic Hare’s-foot, 82, 
102-3. 

— , Beaked or Rostrate, 99, 
104. 

— , Bear, 77, 105. 

— y Bering Sea, 95, 103. 

— y Bicoloured, 85, loi. 

— y Bigelow’s, 91, 1 01-2. 

— y Black, see Sedge, Black- 
scaled or Black. 

— y Black-fruited, 95, 103. 

— y Black-scaled or Black, 86, 

lOO-I. 

— y Bladder-fruited, 89, 104. 
— Bog, 98, 103. 

— y Bottle, 99, 104. 

— y Brownish, 82, 102. 

— y Buxbaum’s, 86, 102. 

— y Capitate, 79, 102. 

— , Carnation, see Sedge, 

Grass-like or Carnation. 

— y Common, 91, 103. 

— , Cordroot, see Sedge, 

Creeping or Cordroot. 


-, Creeping or Cordroot, 

81. 102. 

-, Curved, see Sedge, In- 
curved or Curved. 

-, Dark-brown, 93, loi. 

-, Depressed or Northern, 

92. 102. 

-, Falkland Island or Thick- 
headed, 81, 103, 

- Family, 75-76. 

-, Fragile, 99, 103. 

Garber’s, 85, 102. 

-, Glacier, 96, 102. 

-, Gmelin’s, 86, 102. 

-, Grass-like or Carnation, 

96. 104. 

-, Gravel, 82, 102. 

-, Green or Greenish, 101, 
105. 

-, Greenish, see Sedge, Green 
or Greenish. 

-, Greyish, jee Sedge, Silvery 
or Greyish. 

-, Hair, see Sedge, Hair-like 
or Hair. 

-, Hair-like or Hair, loi, 

102. 

-, Hepburn’s, see Sedge, 
Nard or Hepburn’s. 

-, Holostome, 95, 102. 

-, Hoppner, 89, 105. 

-, Hudson Bay, 82, 102. 
Incurved or Curved, 81, * > 

103. 

-, J. P, Anderson’s, 78, 102. 

-, Lange’s, 80, 103. 

-, Loose-flowered Alpine, 

99. 104. 

-, Lyngbye’s, 89, 103. 

*, Maclovian, 81, 103. 

-, Meyer’s, 96, 103. 

-, Moumfiil, 92, 103. 

-, Nard or Hepburn’s, 78, 
103. 

', Northern, see Sedge, De- 
pressed or Northern. 

', Northern Bog, 77, 102. 
Northern Clustered, 82, 

103. 

-, Northern Meadow, 81, 

104. 

', Northern Single-spike, 78, 
104-5. 

-, Norway, 82, 103. 

-, Parallel, 77, 104. 

-, Pediform, 96, 104. 

*, Petricose, 96, 104. 

-, Podocarp, see Sedge, 
Short-stalked or Podo- 
carp, 

-, Racheoled or Small- 

spiked, 77, 103. 

•, Redowski’s, 77, 104. 

•, Rigid, 91, 101-2. 

', Rock, 78, 104, 

', Rocky, see Sedge, Russet 
or Rocky. 


— y Rostrate, see Sedge, 

Beaked or Rostrate. 

— y Roimd-fruited, loi, 104. 
— y Rufine, 8$, 104. 

— y Running, 78, 104. 

— y Russet or Rocky, 89, 104. 
— y Salt-marsh, 89, 104. 

— y Sand-loving, 86, 104. 

— y Scaly, 89, 104. 

— y Scirpoid, 78, 104-5. 

— y Sheathed, 98, 105. 

— y Short-leafed, 85, 103. 

— y Short-stalked or Podo- 
carp, 95, 104. 

— , Silvery or Greyish, 85, 
102. 

— , Slender-leafed, 81, 105. 
— y Small-spiked, see Sedge, 
Racheoled or Small-spiked. 
— y Sparse-flowered, 82, 105. 
— y Stiff, 91, 101-2, 

— , Thick-headed, see Sedge, 
Falkland Island or Thidt- 
headed. 

— y Tufted, 91, 102. 

— y Variegated, 93, 105. 

— y Water or Aquatic, 91, 100. 
— y Weak Arctic, 95, 105. 

— , Weak Clustered, 82, 102. 
— y Williams’s, loi, 105. 
Sedges, 76. 

Sedunty 245, 245. 

— acre L., 246, 246. 

— annum L., agg., 246, 
246-7. 

— integrifoliumy 246. 

— quadrijidumy 247. 

— rhodiolay 246. 

— rosea (L.) Scop., s.Ly 246, 

246. 

— villosum L., agg., 246, 

247. 

Selaginella (Selaginella), 6, 6. 

y Low, 6-7, 6. 

— y Rock, 6, 7. 

— rupestris (L., emend.) 
Spring, 6, 7. 

— selaginoides (L.) Link, 
6-7,6. 

— y Siberian, 6, 7. 

— sibirica (Milde) Hieron., 
6, 7. 

— or Spike-moss Family, 6. 

— spinulosay 6 . 

Selaginellaceae, xxiii, 6, 6. 
SelagOy 6. 

Selinumy 327. 

Semaphore-grass, Sabine’s, 
60, 61. 

Semaphore-grasses, 61. 
Seneca-grass, 56, 56-57. 

— y Alpine, **5. 

Senedo (Senecio(s)), 413, 413, 

454 - 5 , 454 - 5 , 458. 

— alaskanusy 460. 

— y Alaska-Yukon, 459, 460, 
—, Arctic, 458, 459. 


Senecio (cont.) 

— arcticus, 458. 

— atropuipureus (Ledeb.) 
Fedtsch., s.l., 458, 458, 459. 
aurantiacuSf 459. 

— cacaliaefolius Schulz- 
Bip., agg., 455, 455, 458. 

— campestris, 459. 

— congestus (R.Br.) DC., 
agg., 456, 457» 458. 

— conterminus Greenm., 
456, 456-8, 458, 459. 

— frigiduSy 458. 

— fuscatus (Jord. & Fourr.) 
Hayek, 458, 458-9, 459. 

— hyperborealisy 460. 

— integrifolius (L.) Clairv., 

agg., 458, 459* 459. 

— kjellmaniiy 458. 

— ligulariay 458. 

— lindstroemiiy 458. 

— lugens Riclwdson, 456, 
4S7> 459-60. 

— , Orange, 458-9, 459* 

— pdlustrisy 458. 

— pauciilorus Pursh, 456, 

456, 456, 457» 460. 

— pseudo-arnica Less., 456, 

457, 460. 

— resedifolius Less., agg., 
456, 457, 460. 

— , Seabeach, 457, 460. 

— tundricolay 459. 

o — vulgaris L., 456, 457, 460. 

— yukonensis A.E.Porsild, 
456, 458, 459, 460. 

ShepherdiOy 314, 314. 

— canadensis (L.) Nutt., 

314, 315- 

O Shepherd’s-purse(s), 220-2, 
222, 222. 

Shield-fern, Fragrant, 12, 13. 
— , Spreading, 13-14, 15. 
Shield-fems, 13. 
Shooting-star, Frigid, 349, 
349* 

Shooting-stars, 348-9. 
Shore-wort, Northern, 368, 

369. 

Sibb^dia (Sibbaldia(s)), 262, 
282, 282. 

— procumbens L., 282, 

282-3. 

— , Procumbent, 282, 282-3. 
Sibbaldiopsis tridentatay 277. 
Sieversia glacialiSy 267. 

— rossiiy 267. 

SilenCy 168, 184. 

— acaulis L., agg., 184, 185. 

— noctifloray 186. 

— paucifolia Ledeb., 184, 
185. 

— repens Patrin, agg., 185, 
185. 

— stenophylla Ledeb., 184- 
5, 185. 

— tenuis y 184. 


— - turgidUy 185-6. 

Silverweed(s), 269, 278. 

— , Pacific, 273, 276. 

Sinapisy 214. 

Sisymbriumy 214, 240. 

— altissimumy 240. 

— junceunty 240. 

— salsugineum Pall., 240, 
241. 

Sisyrinchiumy 125, 125. 

— montanum Greene, agg., 
125, 125-6. 

Skullcap, 373. 

Smallreed, Narrow, 44, 44-45. 

Smartweeds, 155. 

Smelowskia (Smelowskia(s)), 
213, 213, 214, 214, 240-1, 
240-1. 

— y Arctic-alpine, 241, 241-2. 

— y Boreal, 242, 242-3. 

— borealis (Greene) Drury 
& Rollms, agg., 242, 242-3. 

— calycina (Stephan) C.A. 
Meyer, agg., 241, 241-2. 

— , Parrya-like, 242, 243. 

— parryoides (Cham.) Polu- 
nin, 242, 243. 

Smooth-gromwell, Seaside, 
368, 369. 

Snakeweed, 158, 158. 

Snowflake, 375. 

Snowgrass, 58, 59. 

Soapberries, 314. 

Soapberry, 314, 315. 

SolidagOy 413, 413, 460. 

— lapponicUy 461. 

— macrophylla Pursh, agg., 
460-1, 461. 

— multiradiata Ait., agg., 
460, 461. 

— virgaurea L., agg., 461, 
461. 

Sonchus aspcTy 414. 

— oleraceuSy 414. 

SorbuSy XXV, 262, 283. 

— americanay 283. 

— aucuparia, 283. 

— decora (Sarg.) Schneider, 
agg., 282, 283, 283. 

— glabratUy 283. 

— polariSy 283. 

— sibiricUy 283. 

Sorrel(s), 159, 159. 

— Family, see Buckwheat or 
Sorrel Family. 

— Field, see Sorrel, Sheep or 
Field. 

— y Garden, see Sorrel, Green 
or Garden. 

— y Grass-leafed, 160, 161. 

— y Green or Garden, 159, 
159* 

— Mountain, 154, 154-5, 155. 

— y Sheep or Field, 158, 159. 

Sparganiaceae, xxiv, 22, 22. 

Sparganiuniy 22, 22. 

— affine y 23. 


— angustifolium Michx., 22, 
23, 23* 

— hyperboreum Laest. m 
Beurl., 22-23, 22. 

— imnimuniy 23. 
Spear-grass(es), 61, 63, 67. 

— y Glaucous, 65, 66, 

— y Hartz’s, 65, 66. 

— y Large-flowered, 63, 66. 

— y Low, 65, 66. 

— y Nascopie, 63, 66. 

— Sea, 68, 73. 

Spearwort, Creeping, 200, 
206. 

Speedwell, Alpine, 394, 395. 
— y Common, 397. 

— y Corn, see Speedwell, Wall 
or Com. 

' > — Long-leafed, 394, 395. 

— Marsh, 397. 

— y Persian, 396, 396-7. 

— , Rock, 394-6, 395. 

( ) — y Thyme-leafed, 396, 396. 
— y Wall or Com, 397. 
Speedwells, 394. 

Spergula arvensiSy 168. 
Spermatoph3;ta (Spermato- 
phytes), X, xxiii. 

SphagnuTUy 341, 398. 

Spiesia belliiy 298. 

Spike-moss Family, see Sela- 
ginella or Spike-moss 
Family. 

— y Rock, 6, 7. 

— y Siberian, 6, 7. 
Spike-mosses, 6, 

Spikenard, 59. 

Spike-msh, Common, 106, 
106-7. ^ 

— y Creeping, 106, 106-7, 

— y Few-flowered, 106, 106. 
— y Needle, see Spike-rush, 
Slender or Needle. 

— y Slender or Needle, 105-6, 
106. 

— y Swamp, 106, 106-7. 
Spike-rushes, 105. 

Spiraea (Spiraea(s)), 262, 283, 
283. 

— cf. alpina Pall., 282 {S. 

alpind)y 283-4, 284 (S. 

alpinc^y 284 {S, alpind)» 

— y Alpine, 282, 283-4 (cf.). 

— beauverdiana Schneider, 
282, 283. 

— y Beauverd’s, 282, 283. 

— betulifoliay 283. 

— mediay 284, 284. 

— salidfoliay 284. 

— vlmariay 267. 

Spleenwort, Green, lo, ii. 
Spleenworts, 10. 
Spring-beauties, 164. 
Spring-beauty, Alaskan, i66, 

167. 

— y Arctic, 165, 165. 

— y Bering Sea, 164, 165, 


— , Eschscholtz’s, 165, 165-6. 
— , Tuberous, 166, 167. 
Spruce, Black or Bog, 19-20, 
20. 

— , Bog, see Spruce, Black or 
Bog. 

— , Siberian, 20, 20. 

— , White, 19, 19. 

Spruces, 19. 

Spurrey, I^otted, 182, 183, 
Star-flower, Common, 354, 
355. 

— Northern, 354, 355. 
Star-flowers, 354-5. 

Starwort, Fleshy, 188, 188. 

— , Low, 188, 188. 
o — , Nor^em, 188, 188-9. 
Starwort(s), Water-, seeWater- 
8tarwort(s). 

Starworts, 186, 

Stellaria, 168, 168, i86. 

— cdpestriSf 188, 

— arciica, i86. 
o — boreaUs, 188. 

— bungeann Fenzl, 187, 
187-8. 

o — c^ycantha (Ledeb.) 
Bong., agg., 188, 188-9. 

— cUiatosepalaf 186. 

— crassifolia Ehrh., agg., 
x88, 188. 

— crassipeSf 186, 

— dicranoideSf 174. 

— edwardsii, 186. 

— fischeriana, 186. 

— glauca^ 187. 

— grarmneay 189. 

— humifusa Rottb., 188, 
188. 

— laetay 186. 

— laxmanniiy 186. 

— longifoliay 189. 

— longipes Goldie, sM, x86, 
186-7. 

o — media (L.) Cyr., agg., x86, 
187. 

— monanthay 186. 

— palustris Retz., x86, 187. 
Stitchwort, Fleshy, x88, 188. 
— y Long-stalked, x86, 186-7. 
— y Marsh, x86, 187, 
Stichworts, 186. 

Stonecrop, Annual, 246, 246- 

7- . 

— , Biting, 246, 246. 

— Family, 245. 

— , Hairy, 246, 247. 
Stonecrops, 245. 
o Storksbill, Hemlock, 302, 303. 
Storksbills, 302. 

Streptopusy 120, 121. 
o — amplexifolius (L.) DC., 

agg., X2X, I2I-3. 

Suaedoy 162, 164. 
o — maritima (L.) Dumort., 
164, x6s. 

Subttlariay 213, 243. 


— aqoatica L., 242, 243. 
Simdew Family, 244. 

— y Round-leafed, 244, 245. 
Sundews, 244. 
Sweet-coltsfoots, 449. 
Sweet-grass, 56, 56-57. 
Szoertuiy 356. 

— obtusOy 356. 

— perenniSy 356-7. 

Tamarack, 18, ig, 

Tcmacetumy 413, 414, 462. 

— bipinnatum (L.) Schulz- 
Bip., 462, 462-3. 

— huronense Nutt., agg., 
462, 462. 

— vulgar ey 463. 

Tansies, 462. 

Tansy, Common, 463. 

— y Lake Huron, 46a, 462. 

— , Wing-leafed, 462, 462-3. 
Tansy-mustard, Northern, 
226, 227. 

Tansy-mustards, 226-7. 
Tarascacumy xix, 413, 463, 466. 

— acidolepisy 467. 

— acrommrumy 467. 

— alaskanumy 467 . 

— arcticum (Trautv.) 
Dahlst., agg., 464, 465, 466. 

— arctogenoideSy 467. 

— arctogenuniy 467. 

— arctophUuniy 466. 

— aureuniy 467. 

— brachycerasy 466. 

— brachyrhyncuniy 467. 

— brevicomey 467. 

— campylodesy 467, 

— canadensey 467, 

— ceratodoHy 467. 

— ceratophorum (Ledeb.) 
I>C., agg., 464, 465, 466. 

— croceurriy 467. 

— dentifoUumy 467. 

— eurylepiunty 467. 

— fdbheammy 467. 

— fahleanunty 467. 

— festivunty 467. 

— glabnim DC., agg., 464- 
6, 466, 46^. 

— groenlandicutny 467. 

— handeliiy 466. 

— hyparcticum Dahlst., 

462, 463, 463, 467. 

— hyperboreuniy 466. 

— integratuniy 467. 

— *cf. islandiciforme\ 467. 

— kamtchaticumy 467. 

— lacerum Greene, s.l.y 

464, 465, 467. 

— lapponicum Kihlm., 

agg., 466, 466, 467. 

— lateritium, 466. 

— longicomey 467. 

— lyngeanurriy 4 ^, 

— lyratum (Ledeb.) DC., 
s.l,y 464, 465, 467, 467. 


— macilentuniy 467. 

— macroceraSy 467. 

— malteanunty 467. 

— maurostyluniy 467. 

— naevosumy 467. 

— mvaley 466. 

— novae-zemliaey 467. 

— officinaley 467. 

— phymatocmrpum J.Vahl, 
sdty 463—4* 4^4i 4^7* 

— platylepiumy 466. 

— propriunty 467. 

— pseudonorvegicumy 467. 

— purmlunty 466, 467. 

— purpuridenSy 467. 

— recidenSy 467. 

— rhodolej^y 467. 

— russeolumy 467. 

— sMricunty 467, 

— simulwriy 467. 

— speirodoTiy 467. 

— tomgatense Femald, 
466, 466, 467. 

— torvurtty 467. 

— uwbrinumy 467, 

— vulgarey 467. 

Tare, Hairy, 302. 

Tares, 301. 

tea, Labrador-, see Labrador- 
tea. 

Thalictrumy 189, 207. 

— alpinum L., 207, 207, 

— flamniy 207. 

TheUungiellay 240. 

— sahug^neay 240. 

Thelypteris dryopterisy 14. 

— phegopterisy 14. 

Theroforiy 247, 261. 

— richardsonii (Hooker) O. 
Kuntze, 26x, 261-2. 

Thistle, Canada, see Thistle, 
Creeping or Canada, 

— y Creeping or Canada, 435, 

435. 

— , Plume-, see Plume- 

t^tle(s). 

Thistles, 434. 

Thlaspiy 213, 243. 

— alpestrey 244. 

— arcticum A.E.Por8ild, 
244, 245. 

— arvense L., 242. 242-4. 
Thorough-waxes, ^eeThorow- 

or Thorough-waxes. 
Thorow- or Thorough-waxes, 

324. 

T^t(8), 355-6, 356, 356. 
Thyme, Arctic, 376, 376. 

— Creeping or Wild, 375, 

375.. 

— Wild, see Thyme, Creep- 
ing or Wild. 
Thymelaeaceae, xxviii. 
Thymes, 375. 

Thymusy xxv, 373, 375. 

— arcticus (Durand) Ron- 
niger, 376, 376. 


Thymus (cont.) 

-■^drucei, 376. 

— - extremust 375. 

— reverdattoanuSf 375. 

o — serpyllum L., $.L, 375, 
375. 

Tiddegrass, 36, 36. 

Timothy, Alpine or Moun- 
tain, 60, 60--61. 

— Common, 60, 61. 

Mountain, see Timothy, 
Alpine or Mountain. 
Timothys, 60. 

Toadflax, Common, 377. 
Toadflaxes, 377. 
tobacco, S^or’s-, see Sailor’s- 
tobacco. 

Tojieldia (Tofleldias), 120, 
123, 123. 

— borealiSf 123. 

— coccinea Richardson, 122, 
123. 

— mitdma, 123. 

— palustris, 123. 

— pusilla (Michx.) Pers., 122, 
123. 

Tormentil, Common, 278. 
Torularia hundlis, 220. 
Treacle-mustard, Common, 
235-6, 237. 

Treacle-mustards, 235. 
trefoil, Marsh-, see Marsh- 
trefoil, 

o — , White, 300, 300. 

Trefoils, 299-300. 
Triciwphorum alpinumt iii. 

— caespitosum, no. 

Trient^is, 346, 354-5, 355* 

— americana, 355. 

— arctica, 355. 

o — borealis Raf., 354, 355. 

— europaea L., agg., 354, 

355. 

Trifoliumf 284, 299-300, 

— cyathiferum, 300-1, 301. 

— lupinasteTf 301, 301. 

— pratensey 301. 

o — repens L., 300, 300. 

Triglochitty 29, 29. 
o — maritima L., 30, 30. 

— palustris L., 29-30, 30. 
Trimorpha borealis y 438. 
Trisetum (Trisetum(s) ), 3 1, 74, 

^flavescenSy 75. 

— y Siberian, 74, 75. 

— sibiricum Rupr., agg., 74, 

75. 

— spicatum (L.) Richt., agg., 
74» 74-^5- 

— , Spiked, 74, 74-75, 

— subspicatumy 74. 

Triticum aestivumy 31. 
TrolliuSy 189, 207-8, 

— asiaticus L., agg., 208, 

2o8. 

— chartosepalusy 208, 209. 


— europaeus L., 208, 208. 

— ledebouriiy 208. 

— membranostylisy 208. 

— riederianusy 208, 209. 

— sibiricuSy 208, 209. 
Tumble-mustard, 240. 
Tundra-rose, Yellow, 268, 

276. 

Turritis mollis y 217. 

TussilagOy 413, 467, 

( ') — farfara L., 467-8, 468. 

( ) Twayblade, Heart-leafed or 
Lesser, 128, 129. 

— , Lesser, see Twayblade, 
Heart-leafed or Lesser. 
Twayblades, 129. 

( > Twinflower(s), 408, 408, 409. 
<) Twisted-st^, Clasping- 
leafed, 121, 121-3. 
Twisted-stalks, 12 1. 

Twitch, 34, 35. 

Ulmaria palustris y 267. 
Umbelliferae, xxv, xxvii, 
321.^2, 322. 

Uncinia, False, 77, 103, 
Urostachys selagOy 4. 

Uriicay 153, 153. 

( ) — dioica L., s.Ly 152, 153-4. 

— urenSy 154. 

Urticaceae, xxiv, 153. 
Utriculariay 398, 399. 

< ? — intermedia Hayne, 400, 
400-1. 

— minor L., 399-400, 400. 

— ochroleuca Hartm., 400, 
401. 

Vacciniumy 335, 344. 

— caespitosumy 345, 345. 

— ndcrophyllumy 344. 

— myrtillus L., 345, 345. 

( ? — oxycoccoSy 341, 343. 

— uliginosum L., agg., 344, 

345* 

— vitis-idaea L., agg., 344-5, 

345. 

Vahlodeay 31, 51, 75. 

— atropurpurea (Wahlenb.) 
Fries, agg., 74, 75. 

Valerian, Capitate, 409, 409- 
10. 

— Family, 409. 

Valerianay 409, 409. 

— capitata Pall., agg., 409, 
40^10. 

Valerianaceae, xxviii, 409. 
Valerians, 409. 

— y Greek-, see Greek- 

valerians. 

Vanilla-grass, 56, 56-57. 
Vascular Cryptogams, v, xxiii. 
Velvet-bells, 377, 379. 
Veratrumy 120, 123. 

— album L., s,l,y 122, 123-4. 

— lobelianumy 123. 

— tmsaey 123. 


Vernal-grass, Sweet, 39, 39. 
Vernal-grasses, 39. 

Veromcay xxv, 376, 394. 

— alpina L., s.l.y 394, 395. 

— aphylltty 397. 

— arvensisy 397. 

— fruticans Jacq., 394-6 

395. 

— humifusay 396. 

— longifolia L., agg., 394, 

395- . 

— offianaltSy 397. 

— persica L., 396, 396-7. 

— pumilay 394. 

— saxatilisy 394. 

— scutellatay 397. 

— septentrionalisy 394. 

— serpyllifolia L., agg., 396, 

396. 

— tenellay 396. 

— wormskjoldiiy 394, 

Vesicaria leiocarpay 239. 
Vetch, Bush, 300, 301-2. 

— y Common or Spring, 302. 
— , Cow, see Vetch, Tufted or 

Cow. 

vetch(es). Milk-, see Milk- 
vetch(es). 

— y Narrow-leafed, 302. 

— y Spring, see Vetch, Com- 
mon or Spring. 

— y Tufted or Cow, 300, 301. 
Vetches, 301. 

Vetchling(s), 290, 290-1, 291* 
— , Marsh, 290-1, 291. 

— y Meadow or Yellow, 291. 
— , Yellow, see VetchHng, 
Meadow or Yellow. 

Viciay 284, 301. 

— angustifoliay 302. 

— cracca L., agg., 300, 301. 

— Mrsutay 302. 

— sativay 302. 

— sepium L., 300, 301-2. 
Violay 310, 310. 

— achyrophoray 312. 

— aduncay 311 . 

— arvensiSy 313. 

— biflora L., 310, 311. 

— canina L., s.l.y 310-11, 
3ii« 

— epipsila Ledeb., s./., 312, 

313. 

— ericetorumy 310, 

— labradorica Schrank, 311, 
311-12. 

— montanay 310. 

— pallens (Banks ex DC.) 
Brainerd, 312-13, 313. 

— palustris L., 312, 313. 

— repenSy 312. 

— rupestrisy 313. 

— selkirku Pursh ex Goldie, 

312, 313. .. 

Violaceae, xxvu, 310, 

Violet, Alpine Marsh, 312, 

313* 


— , American Sweet White, 

312- 13, 313. 

— , Bog-, see Bog-violet. 

— Dog, 310-11, 311. 

— , Eastern Sweet, 312-13, 

313* 

— Family, 310. 

— , Great-spurred, 312, 3x3. 
— , Labrador, 311, 311-12. 

— , Northern Marsh, 312,313. 
— Two-flowered, 310, 3x1. 
— , Two-leafed Marsli^ 312, 

313- 

Violets, 310. 

Viscanoy 168, 179. 

— cdphtaf 182. 

Wallflower, Pallas^s, 236, 237. 
Wall-pepper, 246, 246. 
Water-blinks, 166. 

— i Boreal, 166, 167. 

— y Stream-side, 166-7, 167. 
Water-carpet, Bering Sea, 248, 

249. 

Water-ca^ts, 247-8. 
Water-chickweeds, 166. 
Water-crowfoot, Gmelin’s, 
200, 206. 

— y White, 198, 206-7. 

0 Water-hemlock, Common, 

326, 326. 

Water-hemlocks, 325. 
Water-milfoil, Alternate- 

flowered, see Water-mil- 
foil, Loose-flowered or 
Alternate-flowered. 

— Family, 319. 

— , Loose-flowered or Alter- 
nate-flowered, 320, 320. 

0 — , Spiked, ^o, 320. 
Water-milfoils, 319. 
Water-starwort Family, 306-7. 
— , Hook-tipped, 308, 308. 

— , Northern, 307, 307-8. 

— , Two-edged, 309, 309. 

— , Vernal, 308, 308. 
Water-starworts, 307. 
Weasel-snout, Glaucous, 381- 
3 » 382. 

— y Hult6n*s, 382, 383. 
Weasel-snouts, 381, 
wheat(s). Cow-, see Cow- 
wheat(s). 

Wheat-grass, Boreal, 33, 33. 
— , Jacutian, 33 “ 34 , 35 * 

— Slender, 34, 35. 

— Violet, 32, 33. 
Wheat-grasses, 32. 
Whinberry, 345, 345. 
White-heUebore, European, 
122, 123-4. 

White-hellebores, 123. 
Whiteman’s-foot, 402, 403. 
Whiteweed, 433-4, ^34. 
Whitlow-grass, Alpine, 23X, 
233—4. 

— , Ashy, 232, 234. 


— y Bluish-grey, 228, 234. 

— y Close-leafed, 220, 234. 

— , Femald’s, 226, 234. 

— y Golden, 23X, 234. 

— Hoary or Twisted, 23X, 

234. 

— , Long-stalked, 232, 234. 

— , Narrow-fruited, 232, 235. 
— y Norwegian, 232, 234. 

— , Oblong-fruiti, 23X, 234. 
— , Pilose, 229, 234-5. 

— y Siberian, 231, 235. 

— y Smoothing, 232, 234. 

— y Snow, 228, 234. 

— y Subcapitate, xtS, 235. 

— y Thick-leafed, 220, 234. 

— y Twisted, see \^tlow- 
grass. Hoary or Twisted. 

— , White Arctic, 229, 234. 
Whitlow-grasses, 227. 
Whorl-grass,Water, 45-46, 46. 
Whortleberries, 344. 
Whortleberry, 345, 345. 

— , Bog, 344, 345. 

— , Red, 344-5, 345. 

Wickup, 315, 5x5. 
Wild-chamomile(s), 447-9, 
449. 

Wild-ryes, 51, 

Willow(8), 130, 269, 441. 

— , Alaskan or Feldeaf, 139, 

147. 

— y Arbutus-leafed, 139, 147. 
— , Arctic, X37, 147. 

— y Arctic Marsh, 137, 147, 
—, Barclay’s, X44, 147-8. 

— y Barratt’s, 140, 148. 

— Bearberrv, 139, 14.9. 

— y Beautiful or Diamond- 
leaf, X43, 149. 

— y Berb^-le^ed, X33, 148. 
— , Broad-leafed, X35, 148. 
— y Caldcolous, X34, 148. 

— , Chamisso’s, 133, 148. 

— , Diamond-leaf, see Willow, 
Beautiful or Diamond-leaf. 
— Family, 130. 

— y Farr’s, x^, 148. 

— , Feltle^, see Willow, Alas- 
kan or Feltleaf. 

— y Flat-le^ed, X47, 149. 

— , Flowering, see Flowering- 
willow. 

— y Fullerton, 132, 148, 

— y Glacier, 134, 148. 

— y Gland-beanng, 140, 148. 
— , Hairy, x^, 1A9. 

— y Halbert-lc^ed, 144, 148. 
— y Herb-like, X32, 148. 

— Hudson Ba^ 132, 148. 

— y Kolyma, 146, 148. 

— y Least, see Willow, Round- 
leafed or Least. 

— , Myrtle, X44, 149. 

— , Net-veined, 131, 149. 

— Northern, 142, 148. 

— Oval-leafed, X37, 149. 


— , Pease’s, 139, 149. 

— y Polar, 131, 149. 

— y Richardson’s, 144, 149. 

— y Round-leafed or Least, 
136, 149. 

— y Running, X32, 149. 

— y Short-fruit^ X42, 148. 

— y Silver, 140, 147. 

— y Small Tree-like, 142, 147. 
— , Smoke-grey, X34, 148. 

— Tongue-le^ed, 143, 148- 
9 - 

— , Veiny-leafed, 13X, 149. 

— y Wedge-leafe^ X37, 148. 
— y WooUsr, 139, 148. 

— y Yenisei, X40, 148. 
Willow-herb, Broad-leafed, 
3x6, 316. 

— , Chickweed, 319. 

— y Dahurian, 316, 3x7. 

— y French, 315, 3x5. 

— , Great, 315, 315* 

— y Homemann 8, 3x7, 3x7. 
— Milky-flower^ 317-18, 

318. 

— y Montane, 319. 

— y Pimpemel-leMed, 3x8, 

318. 

—, Spiked, 315, 3x5. 

— Swamp, 316-17, 3x7. 

— , Umbelled, 3x8, 319. 
Willow-herbs, 314-15. 
Winter-cress, Hom^, a 18, 
2x9. 

Winter-cresses, ai8. 
Wintergreen, Arctic, see Win- 
tergreen, Large-flowered or 
Arrac. 

— Family, 332. 

— , Large-flowered or Arctic, 
334 > 335 * 

— , Lmer, 333, 333. 

— y Liver-leaf, 334, 335. 

—, One-sided, 332-3» 333* 

— y Round-leafed, 333-4, 334. 
— y Single-flowered, 332, 333. 
Wintergreens, 332. 

— (or wintergreenL Chick- 
weed-, see Chickweed- 
wintergreenCs). 

Wire-bent, $8, 59. 
Wolfsbanes, 189^1. 
Wood-rush, Arctic, see Wood- 
rush, Snow or Arctic. 

— Many-flowered, n8, 119. 
— ^,Nordiem, 1x8, 119. 

— Pale, xx8, 120. 

— y Small-flower€^ 117, 1x7. 
— y Snow or Arctic, 118, 1x9. 
— y Spadiceous, 1x7, 117. 

— y Spiked, 11^x9, *i8. 

— Sudetan, 118, 1x9-20. 
Wood-rushes, 116. 

Woodsia (Woodsia(8)), 10, 16, 
16. 

— alpina (Bolton) S.F.Gray, 
16, x6-x7. 


Woodsia {amt,) 

— , Alpine, i6, 16-17. 

— , Fragrant, see Woodsia, 
Rusty or Fragrant. 

— glabella R.Br. in Richard- 
son, z6, 16. 

— h^erhoreUi 16. 

— ilvensis (L.) R.Br., 16, 17. 
— f Rusty or Fragrant, 16, 17. 
— f Smooth, 16, 16. 
Wormseed-mustard, 235-6, 

237 * 

Wormwood, Androsace-like, 
426, 431. 

— , Arctic, 430, 430. 

— t Common, 428, 431. 

— f CzekanowsH’s, ^^9,430. 
— , Globular, 426, 430. 

— , Glomerate, 426, 430. 

— , Northern, 428, 430. 


— Ptarmigan, 428, 430-1. 

— , Three-forked, 429, 431. 
— t Tilesius’s, 429, 431. 
Wormwoods, ^6-^. 
Wormwood-sage, 426, 430. 
wrack. Grass-, see Grass- 
wrack. 

Xantkium stmmariumy 414. 
Yarrow, Common, 414, 

415* 

— , Prickly, 4 i 4 ““i 5 » 4 * 5 * 
Yarrows, 414. 

Yellow-cress, Iceland, sae Yel- 
low-cress, Marsh or Ice- 
land. 

— y Marsh or Iceland, 238, 
240. 

Yellow-cresses, 239-40, 


Yellow-rattle, Boreal, 394, 
395 * „ 

— , Small, 393 , 395 * 
Yellow-rattles, 393. 
Yellow-rocket, Homed, 218, 
2x9. 

— y Small-flowered, 218. 
Yellow-rockets, 218. 

Youngia pygmaeOy 436, 

ZigadenuSy 120, 124. 

— elegans Pursh, 124, 124. 

— sibiricus (L.) A.Gray, 
124, 125. 

Zosteray 23, 23. 

— marina L., 22, 23. 
2!k>steraceae, xxiv, 23. 
Zygadeni, 124. 

Zygadenus, Elegant, Z24, 124. 
— y Siberian, 124, 125. 


All the plants 
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